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quiesce. 


income above $5,000 
: ‘ would barely pay the present Federal 
| This means a curtailment of the legislative pro- deficit. 


the House, 


Roosevelt. 


| Congress is in no mood to undertake a compre- 

: hensive rebuilding of the tax structure and the 
President knows it. 
vember. 


SEC TO DECIDE 
FATE OF HOLDING that the holding 
COMPANIES 


dextrous Securities Exchange Commission which ulti- 


mately will be asked, despite Joe Kennedy's protests, able. They 

to decide when a holding Company isn't a holding com- though not sharply, 
pany and how even the good holding companies can be As disclosed by 
purged of their “evil features,” as the President above, Uncle Sam, 


phrased it. 


| When the bill comes out of conference, there will 
be the usual cry of victory from both sides but the 
Supreme Court will some day decide that the confer- 
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A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


ONGRESS is moving toward adjournment on its 
own initiative. 

President Roosevelt has been told by the chair- 
men of all the important committees of the House 
that it would be unwise to force the members to stay 
here throughout the Summer. 


gram. The tax bill will hardly be pushed to final 
enactment at this session. 
The reason is simple: 
perts get through rewriting whatever is passed by 
the Senate will be up against a compre- 
hensive tax revision not altogether to the liking of Mr. 


As for the other items on the calendar, there will be 

a utility holding company law, a banking law, a 
social security law, amendments to the AAA and maybe 
a Guffey bill. 
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balancing. 
TAXABLE INCOME 

Figures offered by 
disclose the problem. 

Total 1936 fiscal year expenditures, 
estimated: $7,800,000,000. 

Total 1936 fiscal year deficit, esti- 
mated: $4,500,000,000. 

Total 
933: $10,845,000,000. 

Total taxable income over $5,000: 
$4,053,000,000. 
taxable income under 
: $8,200,000,000, 


Total 


all 
fiscated, 
Federal operating expenses for 
than 18 months. 
if Uncle Sam confiscated all 
income of all persons earning taxable 


More 


Government Expenses Now Equal to Two-thirds of All Taxable Incomes 


Of Individuals; 


LL taxable income for one year 
individuals, 
would 


taxable 


individual 


income, 
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Again, to meet present Federal op- 
erating expenses, the Treasury would 
need to confiscate all taxable income 
of all persons earning under $10,000 
a vear. 

Official New Deal thought is turn- 
to the matter of budget 


Individual income figures are for 
the calender year 1933, the latest for 
which Treasury tabulations are avail- 
would be somewhat, al- 
higher for 1934. 
the pictogram 
instead of con- 
fiscating the nearly eleven billions in 
individual 
$373,000,000. 
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3,339,000 persons ! 
Teport net annual income | 


$6,792,000, 000 
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Less Spending 


Who Will Pay to Balance the Budget? 


One-tenth of the nation’s income 


taxpayers contributed nearly nine- 
tenths of that tax. 

In other words: 

The 320,000 individuals, earning 


net income in 1933 of over $5,000 
paid $333,000,000 to the Treasury. 

The 3,339,602 individuals, earning 
net income of below $5,000 paid 
$40,000,000. 

Congress at the moment has its 
eye on the taxable income of the 
country. The reason is that Mr. 
Roosevelt believes that the time has 
come to consider ways to balance 
Federal income and Federal outgo. 

WHO SHALL PAY? 

What do Congressmen find? 

They have discovered that by 
taking 59 per cent of all individual 
net income above $100,000 and gradu- 
ally raising the tax until the Gov- 
ernment takes 84 per cent of all in- 
come over $10,000,000 a total new 
revenue of $29,000,000 can be de- 
rived. They regard that as:less than 
a drop in the bucket. 

Or by applying new ‘taxes on in- 
dividuals, on corporations and on in- 
dividual inheritances, with these lat- 
ter taxes graded just like income 
taxes, they might get just under a 
billion dollars. 

But the deficit is more than four 
billion dollars. 

So official thought is turning to the 
possibility of squeezing more revenue 
from individuals earning under $5,000 
a year. This numerically and in 
total income is the group with the 
bulk of the country’s taxable income. 


The base tax now is 4 per cent. 
In England it is 2214 per cent. 

Yet Congress, struggling with the 
problem, finds that the Federal Gov- 
ernment today is levying more than 
70 different taxes and that most of 
them indirectly strike the man with 
small income more heavily than they 
do the man with a big income. 

An individual of moderate salary is 
found to pay from three to five times 
as much in indirect taxes, that he 
doesn’t notice, as he pays in income 
taxes. 

A WAY OUT 

What to do? As Congressmen see 
it: 

Present income tax rates, 
dramatic business recovery, 
pay the bill. 

Confiscatory income tax rates, 
above or below $5,000, coupled with 
new-style inheritance taxes of drastic 
scope, will not pay tHe bill. 

More indirect taxes hitting all tax- 
payers, rich and poor alike, would not 
give enough reventie to balance the 
budget. 

But there is an out, in the eyes of 
Congress. 

Expenditures are being made at the 
rate of nearly $8,000,000,000 a year. 
Every billion cut from that total re- 
duces by a billion the amount of 
money that will need to be raised by 
taxation. 

By pushing down on expenditures 
while pushing up on taxation, Con- 
gress, if backed by business recovery, 
believes that it might make both ends 
of the nation’s budget meet. 
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March of the News 


WHAT’S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


of the legislative branch gather and smooth their 
feathers placidly once more. 


C ONGRESS Back in the Fold—the Stormy Petrels 


The Tax program: organized business speaks out in 

disapproval; the Administration grants reform 
along with revenue and keeps its measure on the “de- 
sired” list. 

Money: Government to corner Bank Funds as busi- 

ness borrowing reaches a low ebb; proposed ban on 
gold clause suits. 


The Triple A looks at another possible surplus and 
considers a solution. 


What does it cost to live? June, the wedding 
month, found it cheaper for two to live than May. 


¢ College days grow brighter as the boy and girl with 
the sheep skin find it easier to trade for a job. 


That Forest Army makes a drive for new recruits. 
Plans are laid to relax the rules for enlistment in 
the CCC. 


What about this sales tax? Twenty-four States 

have adopted this form of levy. Some have rejected 
it. Louisiana centralizes control of all non-elective 
state offices. Pennsylvania opens the way for consti- 
tutional changes. 


How the labor law affects the unions and the em- 
ployers: Industry looks at the new act; workers 
organizations shift policies. 


After a gratifying week in the White House the 
President seeks seclusion in an island retreat made 
safe for Democrats. 


¢ A political tempest over the Virgin Islands is 

quenched and discordant members of the Adminis- 
trative and Legislative branches find they have no 
bones to pick. 


These and other important and interesting articles 
are printed on the following pages. 
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CALIFORNIA STATE i: 


Che Anited States News 


WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
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A Victory for the TVA 

Jubilation reigns among supporters of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority as the House ap- 
proves 278 to 99, a bill, already passed by the 
Senate, which would clarify and enlarge the 
powers of the TVA to develop and sell electricity. 
Prospective result: TVA “yardstick” program 
goes forward in high gear. 

Opponents fought bitterly, but in vain 
tain four amendments written into the bill by 
House committee, which TVA friends said would 
“hamstring and hog-tie” the Corporation. 

The amendments would have prevented the 
TVA from doing the following things: 

1.—Spend money without authorization by the 
Comptroller General. 

2.—Sell power below cost of production pend- 
ing the building up of a market. 


to re- 


3.—Build transmission systems competing 
with private lines. 
4—Block private power developments that 


might interfere with TVA plans. 


* * * 


Processing Taxes Ride a Storm 

Riding the storm of opposition from processors 
of farm products, from publishers and scattered 
spokesmen for consumers, farm control legisla- 
tion moves forward in Senate debate. 

It would outlaw suits for refunding of proc- 
essing taxes should their imposition under the 
present law be declared invalid, would place them 
on a sounder footing in the future and give the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration wider 
authority over processors of farm products. 
Fruits for canning and hops are eliminated. 

Opponents charge “craftiness” in framing the 
bill, alleging it gives more power to the AAA than 
it appears to give. Publishers fear extension of 
control over wood pulp and over advertising. 
From the rural voting population comes support, 
silent but powerful, 


.s *«-s 


More Taxes and the Deficit 

It is time to lay plans for reducing the Gov- 
ernment’s deficits and for paring down the 
public debt. 

So asserts Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau in hearings before the House committee 
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TWO CELEBRATIONS IN ONE 


Wide World 


Dr. Arthur Morgan, chairman of the TVA 

(left), calls upon Senator George W. Norris 

to congratulate him upon his 74th birthday, 

and to discuss pending TVA legislation which 

has just passed the House in the form which 
the Nebraska Senator favors. 








considering a new tax bill to take a larger slice 
of high incomes and of estates in process of 
transfer. 

Estimate by the Treasury of the yield of the 
new taxes, according to different schedules pre- 
sented—from 108 to 900 million dollars yearly. 

Sharpest protests before the committee come 
from industrial and railroad spokesmen, who 
object to higher rates on larger corporation in- 
comes. Say they: “To discourage large corpor- 
ations is at variance with Congressional policy of 
favoring railroad consolidation. It would also 
penalize stockholders in large, efficient units in 
favor of those having an interest in small cor- 
porations.” 
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Bus and Truck Regulation Nearer 

Bus and truck control, with teeth in it, moves 
nearer as House committee turns thumbs down 
on a milder form recommended by its subcom- 
mittee, prefers the measure as passed by the 
Senate. 

The version rejected would have exempted 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission's rule 
all trucks operating under contract and given it 
no power to set truck rates. So drawn, it would 
have pleased farmers, truck makers and opera- 
tors, firms shipping truck-borne freight in large 
volume. 

The version preferred requires permits for op- 
eration of all common carriers on the highways, 
the ICC having power to prescribe scope of op- 
erations and to set rates. 


Utility ‘Death Sentence’ in Doubt 

The shadow of doubt hovers over the “victory” 
achieved by utility interests when the House de- 
leted the “death sentence” clause from the hold- 
ing company bill. 

Reason for the doubt: The bill goes to con- 
ference committee, in which Senate representa- 
tives favor the “death sentence” in the propor- 
tion of 4 to 1. The Senate had upheld this 
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What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 


eS: 


ders for such action to the discretion of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Says SEC Chairman Kennedy cegarding the 
House bill: “It would place on the Commission 
a staggering administrative job.” 

Another observation on the House Bill: It 
delegates wide powers to the SEC without pre- 
scribing standards, hence bids fair to be voided 
by the Supreme Court. 


* * * 


Social Security Bill Hits a Snag 

Deadlocked in conference still lingers the 
Social Security Bill, which would build up a 
vast reserve of funds to pension the needy aged 
and cushion the shock of unemployment by the 
payment of limited benefits to workers who are 
laid off. 

Point on which the conference fails to agree 
is a Senate amendment permitting pension sys- 
tems set up by private corporations to be sepa- 
rate from the Federal system. 

For the amendment stand certain large cor- 
porations contending for the right to adminis- 
ter their own pension systems, which they esti- 
mate to involve smaller costs. 

Against it, friends of the bill urge that the 
amendment would cut the heart out of the 
Federal plan, enabling private firms to evade 
their juSt share of the pension burden by dis- 
charging their older workers. 


* x * 


Post-code Labor Conditions 

What is happening to labor standards since 
abolition of the codes? 

That is the question the NRA is preparing to 
answer, distilling its conclusions from the miles 
of figures that are pouring in to the central office. 

First returns indicate wide-spread cutting of 
wages and increase of hours and of child labor 
—chiefly by small firms and in service trades. 
The shoe industry is among the most prominent. 
Large-scale, mass-production corporations are 
conspicuous by their absence from the list of 
“chiselers.” 

Comments George A. Sloan, representing con- 
sumer industries: An argument in favor of big- 
ness. . 

A fact of possible significance: The United 
States News’ map of business activity by States 
presents for the month of June the blackest pic- 
ture since the beginning of the series in October, 
1934. ‘(See page 14.) 


* * * 


$100,000 to Investigate “Lobbies” 

For the investigation of “lobbies’—$100,000. 

Such is the amount of money voted by Con- 
gress to finance two inquiries into the maelstrom 
of conflicting pressures brought to bear on leg- 
islators by those who favor or oppose prospective 
laws. Specifically, the study concerns the bat- 
tle for and against the Utility Holding Company 
Bill. 

Of the money appropriated, $50,000 goes to a 
House committee, a like amount to a Senate 
committee. 

The two inquiries have different histories. 

That of the House committee was suggested 


Current Happenings and What They Mean 
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-Wide World 
WHEN CHAIRMEN MEET 

Co-fighters for the holding company Dill and 

chairmen of the Hoyse and Senate Interstate 

Commerce’ Committees, Representative Sam 

Rayburn and Senator Burton K. Wheeler, find 

much in common to discuss as they meet at 
tiie House investigation of lobbies. 








first to consider charges of undue influence on 
the part of Administration supporters. Utility 
lobbyists later were added to its scope. 

The Senate inquiry, sponsored by an Ad- 
ministration supporter, was originally aimed at 
utility interests. As finally approved, it covers 
lobbying by all interests on all measures. 


* * * 


Preparing to Avoid War 

With the far-sighted realization of the danger 
threatened to all by the outbreak of war in any 
corner of the earth, the. State Department 
watches closely the menace of hostile demon- 
strations between Italy and Abyssinia (Ethiopia). 

To Italy, Secretary of State Hull expresses con- 
cern. He consults with Great Britain and France. 

Meanwhile, he presses #@e@' study of current 
Congressional proposals fgr maintaining neu- 
trality, insisting, however, that preservation of 
peace is of primary importance. 

The two plans for safeguarding neutrality en- 
visage, first, an embargo on munition shipments 
and, second, a prohibition of loans to belligerents. 


x * O* 


Regulation for Water Carriers 

Haltingly on its way goes the bill for placing 
water carriers under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Senate debates it, then drops 
it to consider other measures. 

Chief opposition comes from those who fear 
the raising of water shipment rates, the effect of 
which would be to give a competitive advantage 
to railroads. Their argument: The ICC is rail- 
road-minded. 

Replies Senator Burton K. Wheeler (Dem.), of 





Montana, a sponsor of the bill: “As soon as this 
bill and the one for giving the ICC power to 
regulate buses and trucks are passed, a third bill 
will be introduced to enlarge the ICC, adding to 
it men familjar with the problems of water and 
highway carriers.” 

a 


Outlawing Gold-clause Suits 

Plans proceed apace for outlawing suits against 
the Government to recover on gold clause bonds 
the face amount calculated in 169-cent gold 
dollars. 

Reported favorably from House Committee is 
a bill withdrawing consent of the Government 
to be sued on the bonds and authorizing the 
Treasury to redeem all such bonds in cash at 100 
cents on the dollar. 

To charges of Federal “immorality” involved 
in such a course, Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau retorts that the step is a necessary 
sequel to the nationally advantageous act of de- 
valuation, that the Government should not 
countenance unjust enrichment on the part of 
bondholders, that international stabilization of 
money would be impracticable without the pro- 
posed law. 


x * 


Bringing Electricity to Farms 

Here is how farmers are to be aided in bringing 
electricity, the miracle worker, into home and 
barn for light, pump operation and the scores 
of other services it will perform: 

First, 20-year loans at 3 per cent will be ex- 
tended to companies for constructing lines and 
facilities into rural districts. 

Second, cooperative groups of farfhers may bor- 
row on the same terms for building their own 
lines and wiring and equipping their buildings. 
Plumbing fixtures also are embraced in the pro- 
gram. 

Money comes from work-relief funds adminis- 
tered by the Rural Electrification Administration, 
to which 100 million dollars has been allocated. 
Nine farm homes of every ten are potential cus- 
tomers for installation of electric service. 


* * * 


Ten-year Drop in Birth Rate Reversed 

A 10-year drop in America’s birth rate halts 
abruptly; the rate rises by 3 per cent from 193% 
to 1934. 

So reports the Census Bureau but ventures no 
guess regarding the cause. 

From a private statistical study, however, comes 
the conclusion that the birth rate of families on 
relief is 35 per cent higher than among com- 
parable families not on relief. Hence, say authors 
of the study, a rise in birth rate naturally follows 
from Governmental provision of relief, that is, 
from society's guarantee that no one shall be 
allowed to go destitute. 


: *£ * 


America Leads in Unemployment 

Of all reported unemployment throughout the 
world, more than one-half is in the United 
States. 


So announces the International Labor Or- 
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That— That— That— positions of influence. Theory 
In one of the large emergency ‘The submarginal land purchase Dr. Tugwell’s first venture into getting less attention and practical 
agencies all positions paying $2,- program has been practically com- building “suburban towns” for mans of increasing farm income 
000 a year and under are filled pleted unless the Resettlement “underprivileged” families, will in- more. 
Strictly on a patronage basis. Administration is given a substan- volve construction of a new com- 
.2s tial addition to its funds. To date, munity to house government work- = * 

That— 10,818,658 acres have been op- ers at Beltsville, Md. That— 

About 25 political jobs are at 


Some New Deal officials are seek- 
ing a method of coordinating the 
various educational activities car- 
ried out by emergency agencies. 
At present there are three pro- 
grams involving educational train- 
ing—the FERA adult educational 
activities; educational program of 
the National Youth Administra- 


That— 


tion; and the CCC educational 

program. ing other 
% * 

That 


The CCC is encountering serious 
difficulty in enrolling enough 
workers for its expanded program. 
To obtain a sufficient number of 
enrollees it may be necessary to 
extend the age limits for enroll- 
ment, transfer a number of vet- 
erans’ camps to the CCC, and lib- 


That— 


tioned, about one-third of the op- 
tions have been accepted, and the 
prospect is that most of the re- 
mainder will be O. K’d. 


“Share-our-wealth” plan tax is to 
be held over head of Congress to 
hold members at the job of pass- 


plans that otherwise would be lost 
in closing jam. If rest of “must” 
program 
House might be pleased to let tax 
plan go over until Fall. 


goes 


Critical comment of General John- 
son concerning 


* * x 


That— 


* * * 


The slowness of getting the new 
four billion work relief program 
under way is deliberate, with of- 


stake in the squabble over rule of 
the Virgin Islands, leading to dis- 
sension among Cabinet members 
and Congress investigations cost- 
ing thousands of dollars. 


ficials saying that this fund still 
will be functioning in December, | 


by July 1, 1936. 


x * x 


New Deal legislative 


That— 
through White 


that average. 
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the work relief isis 














1936, although plans call for is use 


That— | 
Differences of opinion between Mr. 
Roosevelt and his Secretary of the 
Interior have reached the “rift” 
stage. 


SEC officials expect corporation re- 
financing to reach a total of about * * OK 
$300,000,000 a week, and hold at 
Satisfaction over 
this turn of events is tempered by 
observation that corporations are 
raising little new money for ex- 
‘pansion through present financing. 


That— 

The AAA planed to raise the proc- 
essing tax on wheat from 30 ‘to 
35 cents a bushel, but was dis- 
suaded by consideration of public 
reaction. Increase of bounties to 
farmers from 29 cents to 33 a 
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ganization, placing the world total for June at 
20,461,000, slightly more than for a year ago. 

Has there been no substantial improvement in 
any country? 

Yes, says the ILO, but chiefly in those countries 
which have turned aggressively to the building 
up of armaments, a sinister form of public works. 
x * * 


The CCC Takes an Inventory 

Report of achievement of Uncle Sam's forest 
army, the Civilian Conservation Corps, now in 
process of being raised to a total of 600,000 en- 
listed men: 

Value of work done, as stated by the Census 
Bureau—428 million dollars, largely in forest im- 
provement and erosion control. 

Total number of persons to whom employment 
has been furnished—1,200,000. 

Cost of the program from April, 1933, to April, 
1935—680 million dollars. 

Net cost after subtracting value of work done 
—252 million dollars. 


x * x 


Uncle Sam Lags in Narcotic Control 

Uncle Sam, a leader in advocacy of a world 
convention for suppression of narcotic traffic, 
finds himself in the embarrassing position of 
being unable to carry out the terms of the con- 
vention, already accepted by 57 nations. 

Why his inability? 

Because, explains Secretary of State Hull, the 
convention calls for regulation of the manufac- 
ture and sale of narcotics—largely intra-state 
business. At State lines Uncle Sam’s authority 
becomes tenuous. The States must enact laws 
to carry out the convention or else it can not be 
carried out. 

Other signatory nations similarly handicap- 
ped in giving effect to the convention—None. 


* « * 


Another Wheat Surplus 

Thanks to nature's bounty, wheat farmers get 
a glimpse once more of what pressure of grain 
surpluses can mean as prices drop down and 
down on the exchanges. 

The reason: Larger prospective harvests prom- 
ising an exportable surplus, with the result that 
the 40-cent duty on wheat no longer serves to 
hold domestic prices above world prices. 

At this point the Agricultura] Adjustment Ad- 
ministration steps in, raising the benefit pay- 
ments on wheat from 29 to 33 cents a bushel. 
These payments, available from proceeds of proc- 
essing taxes, go to those farmers who cooperate 
with the AAA in adjustment of production with 
demand. Under consideration is a further re- 
duction of acreage in 1936. 


* * * 


Farm Mortgage Bill Shelved 

Merest glimmer of hope for success remains 
with those who would have the Government pur- 
chase all farm mortgages, refinancing them at 
l‘2 per cent interest on a 67-year retirement 
basis. Money for the operation, up to 3,000 mil- 
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—Wide World 
ADMINISTRATION ADVICE 
Attorney General Homer S. Cummings (right) 
goes to Capitol Hill at the request of the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee, of 
which Senator Duncan Fletcher (left) is 
chairman, to confer with members who are 
drafting legislation designed to bar gold 
clause suits. 








lion dollars, would come from an issue of “green- 
backs.” 

To force the bill out of committee, a petition 
is offered in the House requiring signatures of 
218 members. If possible, action is to be taken 
before the middle of August, the necessary sig- 
natures must be obtained by July 20. Time limit 
expires with only 207 signatures affixed. 


Unique Trade Treaty 

Soviet Russia becomes the sixth nation with 
which the United States concludes a reciprocal 
trade treaty, in this case a treaty of a unique 
type. 

With the other nations (Cuba, Haiti, Brazil, 
Belgium, Sweden), mutual tariff concessions were 
made. But Russia has no tariffs to lower. All 
imports are direct purchases by the central Gov- 
ernment or its agencies. So how make a balr- 
gain? Here is the solution: 

To Russia go the benefits of all tariff reduc- 
tions granted by Uncle Sam to other countries. 
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[Continued from Pwuye 1.] 


ence report was “peace without 
victory” for the bill hasn’t the 
slightest basis for being sus- 
tained as constitutional. 


The banking law will be a 

compromise but a much 
better measure than anybody ex- 
pected earlier in the session. 


¢ The underwriting features of 
the banking bill are hard to 
write, the President says, but the 
truth is the British system of 
permitting banks to underwrite 
but not originate issues has a con- 
siderable support even among the 
President's closest advisers. 
, = 
The AAA amend- 


ENFORCING ments are a hodge- | 
NEW LAWS _podge of restrictive 
BIG PROBLEM regulations which 


only serve to make 
the original Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act more complicated 
and less valid. There is some 
hope on the part of the export 
debenture advocates that the 
House provisions granting sub- 
sidies in export will be retained 
in some form. 


¢ The New Deal has pushed so 

hard for so much legislation 
that it little realizes the enor- 
mous task of administration that 
now faces it in trying to under- 
stand what the cleverly worded 
Statutes really mean. We shall 
have several months of thriving 
bureaucracy but the difference 
between this year and last is that 
the opponents of some of the 
New Deal laws are much more 
aggressive now in applying for 
court injunctions than they were 


when Congress adjourned in 
1934. 
, 7 F 
In fact, the bat- 
STUMP tleground is now 
ATTACK the courts. And 
ON COURTS while the New 


Deal hasn't been 
frank enough to say it would 
like to abolish the courts as a 
sort of pestiferous obstacle to 
socialistic reform, there can be 
no doubt that the President and 
his regime are getting ready to 
take the stump in an unprece- 
dented attack on the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


Down South where they still 
revere the Constitution be- 
cause it does stand between them 
and an obliteration of State au- 
tomony, the revolt is assuming 
considerable proportions. Politi- 
cal rumblings are growing every 
day. 
vvwegy 
From now on the 


CAMPAIGN query will be: Can 
ISSUE IS Roosevelt be de- 
NOW CLEAR feated? The New 


Dealers are relying 
on the congenital stupidity of 
the “old guard” Republicans and 
the traditional timidity of the old 
line Democrats to keep them 
from jumping the traces. What 
they forget is that under 
sufficiert provocation men march 
alongside their erstwhile foes in 
a common cause, and the New 
Deal is doing everything that it 
can—unintentionally of course— 
to weld the opposition into an 
effective instrumentality for next 
year. 


Politics is not going to be 

normal between now and the 
party conventions eleven months 
hence. It will partake of the na- 
ture of a crusade against those 
who in the name of reform and 
idealism are embarked upon an 


FIFTEEN WAYS TO 





“The national welfare demands 
that, when the emergency has 
passed, sufficient income be 
raised both to meet current ez- 
penditures and to make substan- 
tial reductions in the debt. The 
time has come to move in this di- 
rection.”—Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 


(CURRENT FEDERAL expenditures 

~ are running at the rate of eight 
billion dollars a year. Current Fed- 
eral revenues are running at the 
rate of four billion dollars a year. 
To meet current expenditures and 
to make substantial reductions in 
debt, as asked by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, would require new 
revenue of more than four billions 
annually. 

Does Mr. Morgenthau want new 
taxes at this time to produce that 
sum? ‘ 

Congress, this past week, strug- 
gling through the Washington heat 
to devise @ tax bill, wanted to know. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, 
speaking for the President, then 
expressed the opinion that while 
the United States was moving out 

| of the emergency, that emergency 
still remained. 


15 TAX RATE TABLES 


He offered fifteen tables of pos- 
sible taxes, with attending esti- 
mates of revenue, the most drastic 
of which would produce a possible 
| $901,000,000. 
| “The proposed taxes,” said Mr. 
Morgenthau, “rest on the principle 
of ability to pay. They are devised 
to draw on accumulations of wealth 
and income which, for the most 
part, have been derived from na- 
tion-wide activities. In consequence, 
their enactment should constitute 
an important step forward in re- 
shaping our tax structure along 
| sounder and fairer lines.” 
So the House Ways and Means 
Committee, originator of tax bills, 
set about preparing a plan to offer 
to Congress. It had the Treasury 
tables for guidance. It had the out- 
spoken oppostiion of business groups 
to many features of the new tax 
plan to show how those who would 
be called upon to pay many of the 
taxes felt about them. 
Another factor figured 
situation. 
That factor was the latent opposi- 
tion of Congress to a forced ses- 
| sion extending into the Fall to act 

on any tax program. A_ report 

spread that Mr. Roosevelt would be 
| satisfied if the House put through 
| a bill by August 10 and then decided 
| to recess until November, when the 
| Senate could take up consideration. 


| REQUEST FOR ACTION 

| The President, however, reiter- 

| ated his desire for legislation at 
| this time. His advisers in Congress 

are reputed to have told him that 
| insistence on new taxes would serve 
| to keep the Senate and the House 

at their other tasks, and if those 
| were cleaned up, then a recess 
|; might follow. 

Interest of taxpayers centered in 
the Morgenthau tables and the use 
to be made of them by the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

Representative Doughton (Dem.), 
of Laurel Springs, N. C., gave the 








in the 


experiment which truly means a 
change in the form of America’s 
constitutional government and 
on the other hand, a demagoguery 
which will promise the electorate 
billions in subsidies. 


The President’s letter to 

Representative Hill of the 
Ways and Means Committee urg- 
ing members to disregard their 
doubts about constitutionality of 
the Guffey bill, “however reason- 
able” such doubts may be, re- 
moved the last doubt as to what 
the issue will be next year. 


It is going to be the Consti- 
tution with or without a Nazi 
amendment giving the Federal 
Government, as in Germany, com- 
plete control over manufactur- 
ing, production, agriculture, min- 

ing and distribution. 
Davip LAWRENCE. 
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INCREASE 


What the Proposed New Rates Would Yield—Ear-marking 


The Revenue to Reduce the Government Debt 


one inkling of what is to come in | 
saying that the committee expected, | 
under any tax plan, to raise reve- | 
nue as a primary purpose, and not 
to effect reform except incidentally. 

What were the revenue possibili- 
ties of the Treasury plans? 

Inheritance tax plans were of- 
fered, to supplement present taxes | 
on estates, to produce revenue | 
ranging from $5,000,000 annually to 
$489,000,000 annually. 





Combined inheritance and income | 


tax rates, with no exemptions al- 
lowed, were offered to raise from 
$678,000,000 to $728,000,000. 

If new revenue is to be the ob- 
jective of the legislators, then on 


| the basis of Treasury estimates in- | 


heritances by individuals face tax- 
ation as income. In other words, 
regular income tax rates would be 
applied to the inheritance on the 


| basis that it represented income for 


| a single year. 


CORPORATION TAXES | 

Graduated corporation taxes were 
offered to raise from $66,900,000 to 
$102,200,000 annually more than the 
present flat 13% per cent corpora- 
tion tax. 

Surtaxes on large incomes were 
offered to raise from $5,100,000 to 
$28,900,000 more than present sur- | 
taxes. . 


Thus, under the most drastic 
plan submitted, a widow receiving 
a $5,000 estate from her husband 
would be forced to pay $240 to the 
Federal Government. Or if the es- 
tate were $50,000 she would pay $9,- 
700. If a million, the tax would be 
$650,000, and if $10,000,000, the tax 
would amount to $8,435,000. 

Then the Treasury offered an in- 


heritance tax plan involving special 
| rates and exemptions that were 
! much larger. 

One plan, designed to raise $93,- 
200,000 in revenue, called for an ex- 
emption of $50,000 for recipients of 
an inheritance, to be followed by 
taxes on amounts above that rang- 
ing from 4 per cent to 75 per cent 
on all above $10,000,000. 


COLLECTION PROBLEMS 


All these plans admittedly offered 
problems of collection that stumped 
Officials. How to turn estates rep- 
resented by real estate and machin- 
ery into cash or Government bonds 
is a matter waiting solution. 

But turning from inheritances, 
the Ways and Means Committee 
comes to the most controversial 





| section of the President’s plan. 


This involves a graduated tax on 


FEDERAL TAXES 





a 





corporation income. At present all 
corporations, regardless of size, pay 
a 13% per cent tax on their net in- 
come. 

Now Mr. Roosevelt recommends 


| 


that small corporations with small | 


net income be taxed less heavily | 


than the big corporations with big 
incomes. 

One plan calls for a tax of 10 per 
cent on net income up to $2,000, 
ranging upward gradually until 
those with $1,000,000 incomes pay 
17 per cent and those above $20,- 
000,000 pay 17% per cent. Another 
plan would keep the same income 
range but step it up faster so that 
all earning more than $1,000,000 
pay 17% per cent on the excess. 


PENALTY ON BIGNESS 


The asserted purpose of a gradu- 
ated corporation tax is to penalize 
bigness, Large corporations, so the 
argument goes, have governmental 
and other protections that smaller 
corporations lack and should pay 
for their added power and privilege. 

But big business objects. It con- 








tends that a penalty is placed on 
efficiency, that 9,000,000 stockholders 
of corporations would be penalized 
for the growth of the enterprise 


[Continued on Page 17, Column 2} 
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RESERVATIONS # 
NOW AT THE Circle 6-1400 Y 


Kainboa Room 
RAY NOBLE 


and his orchestra 


JACK HOLLAND 
and JUNE HART 


baliroom dancers 


OLIVER WAKEFIELD 


comedian 
TER! JOSEFOVITS 
6.30 nll 3 A M nightly—-except Sundoys 


No couvert for dinner guests, except on 
Soturdays and Holidays ofter 10:30 P m 


DINING DANCING 
ENTERTAINMENT 
FORMAL 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER ROOP & 


master of ceremonies 
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THE 
GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


congenial partner 
on any trip 


With warm regard and pleased anticipa- 
tion, passengers return to The George 
Washington time after time—their chosen 
companion on pleasure jaunts, helpful 
partner on business trips. This loyalty 
is well deserved and generously rewarded 
... for The George Washington provides 


balm for tired nerves, rest for weary 


for work-dulled 


minds, keen appetites to jaded palates. 
Its beauty and comfort and far-famed 
food have given this train an individu- 


ality unique in the history of travel. 
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COnpiTIONED © 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio. 


Insist upon it! 
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A Nautical President 
On a ‘Bargain’ Boat 


Trick of Fate Lost Him 
A Fine Sea-Going Yacht 


T IS an ironical twist of the halyard of fate 
that the most nautical of Presidents should 
reach the navigable waters of the Potomac just 
after his predecessor had junked one of the 
finest ships a President ever enjoyed. 

One Roosevelt picked the “Mayflower,” a trim, 
sea-going yacht built for a millionaire, refitted 
as a fighting ship in the Spanish War and guest 
ship for a series of distinguished passengers 
which would alone make her historic. The next 
Roosevelt has to content himself with the “Se- 
quoia.” 

President Hoover disposed of the “Mayflower.” 
In her place he took over the plodding inspec- 
tion boat which had been a bargain buy of the 
Department of Commerce, stout enough craft in 
her way and with a creditable if inglorious 
record on the waters of Chesapeake Bay, where 
she visited the bouncing buoys and flashing 
lighthouses, and hob-nobbed with the tossing 
oyster fleets in the Winter and ventured into 
Carolina coast waters in the Summer. 


THE YACHT “MAYFLOWER” 


The “Mayflower” was fit for a king or a queen 
as well as a President. 

Didn’t she entertain the Belgian crowned 
heads? And carry the officers of the Allied High 
Command up the Potomac? And many others 
equally impressive? She was a ship. 

The “Sequoia,” of course, isn't a tub although 
her conduct in one spell of weather when Presi- 
dent Hoover had her in Florida waters has 
caused it to be ruled that she can’t go out alone 
where it’s too deep. 

For that matter, they say that the “May- 
flower,” also had a roll that was too much for a 
landlubber when the winds began to blow. But 
she was a sea-going craft with a crew of a hun- 
dred or more men and officers to handle her, 
That helped run up the costs. 


THE YACHT “SEQUOIA” 


The “Sequoia” cost about $140,000 to build but 
was snapped up from her owner for less than 
$40,000. Now her gas motors have been changed 
to diesels and her cabin space rearranged. She 
slecps comfortably about 10 with two double 


—Wide World 
A NATION'S GREETINGS 
Prime Minister of Australia Joseph Lyons 
(center), who was received at the White 
House, is greeted by Secretary of State Hull 
(right) and British Ambassador Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, upon the Premier's arrival. 








staterooms for the President and his wife, a | 
lounging room on the upper deck and plenty of 
deck space abaft for sitting around and en- 
joying the air. 
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—Wide World, Underwood & Underwood and Darley 


ON TO JEFFERSON ISLANDS!—PRESIDENTS AND YACHTS 


President Roosevelt, genuine lover of ships and open water, spends many a week-end aboard the “Sequoia” (lower right). 
dent traveled to the Jefferson Islands Rod and Gun Club, aboard the good ship “Sequoia.” 


yacht of Presidents. 


This week-end the Presi- 


At the upper right is the former “Mayflower,” once the 














But she isn’t quite up to handling as valuable 
a cargo as a President on the high seas, hence 
the inclination of a sea-going President to ac- 
cept the invitation of his friend, Mr. Astor, who 
has a “litle liner” of his own. 


SAD END OF GALLANT SHIP 


Efforts were made to dissuade President 
Hoover from disposing of the “Mayflower,” so 
strongly was it felt that she could be preserved 
for sentimental and historical associations but 
he couldn't see it. 

When she was tied up at the Navy Yard visitors 
flocked to see her during the few hours she was 
open each day. When President Roosevelt not 
long ago suggested securing a number of historic 
ships, including the “Constitution” and the “Con- 
stellation” for permanent display in the Wash- 
ington’s “roads,” the “Mayfower” was suggested 
as one of them. The then owner—a junk dealer 
—offered her for sale back to the government’. 
Meanwhile she had fallen upon evil ways. After 
being discarded and tied up in Philadelphia, as 
if the sorrows of her heart of oak were too much 
for her, one day she burst into flames. The 
blackened remains were then sold to a junk 
dealer—sic transit gloria. 

The past week-end the little “Sequoia” played 
the good ferry for the Presidential party and 
carried it through the calm waters of the Chesa- 
peake to the historic archipelago, once the 
stronghold of river pirates and known as “Pop- 
lar Islands,” now bearing the name of Democ- 
racy’s patron saint, Jefferson. Here, moored to 
a Democratic wharf, she perhaps feels more at 





home than would the aristocratic “Mavflower.” 
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In the Executive Offices 


'MHERE WAS WHAT the President 
called “a very nice party” at the 
White House on Tuesday evening of 
the past week. There was on Mon- 
day, the dinner to the Prime Min- 
ister of Australia and Mrs. Lyons, 
who remained as overnight guests. 

It was one of tne few formal 
events of the hot-weather season. 
The British Ambassador, Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, was there. Mr. D. M. Dow, 
the popular Federal Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, for many years a 
resident commissioner, to the United 
States, and many other notables, 
with their ladies, were also partici- 
pants. 

But that wasn’t the party to 
which the President referred. It was 
another one that began later and 
lasted until nearly midnight, com- 
posed of the Chairmen of all House 
Committees concerned in pending 
legislation. 

It must have been a good party; 
for subsequently, the House, which 
only the week before had killed the 
Administration’s holding company 
measure and, in committee, torn the 
TVA amendments to shreds, turned 
around and sent the TVA bill 
through in so nearly its pristine 
iorm that Senator Norris, watch- 
ful god-father of the Tennessee Val- 
ley, was very happy. 

x~* 


TRIP TO JEFFERSON ISLAND 
Except for local thunderstorms 
in the political not the atmospheric 
heavens—it was a week that might 
well be described as fair and—both 
literally and figuratively—warmer. 
It ended in a fishing trip at that 
haven of happy Democrats, the Jef- 
ferson Island Club, to which the 
Presiient—himself a member—had 
been invited so often and so often 

had been unable to visit. 

Monday was a routine day with 
the Allotment Board meeting to 
conclude a list of conterences and 
Sumner Welles, Assistant Secretary 
of State, who may or may not have 
mencioned Ethiopia, to begin them. 

Farm credit was discussed with 
W. Forbes Morgan, of the Federal 
Farm Credit Administration. George 
N. Peek, came to talk about a merger 
of his two not over-active institu- 
tions the Export-Import banks. 

Secretary Morgenthau brought in 
Peter Grimm, New York real estate 
expert. Afterward Mr. Grimm was 
given the job of Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury specializing 
in real estate mortgage loan matter. 

Tuesday the weather was warmer 
and ‘he calling list shorter, but in- 
cluded a spirited speech when Sec- 
retary Ickes brought in his State 
Public Works Administrators. A 
pep-talk was what the President 
gave them; his theme was, get 
things moving now and get them 
finished as soon as possible. 

x~* 
BUSINESS ADVISERS TO STAY 

Secretary of Commerce Roper 
was another caller. He said he had 
discussed the selection of a succes- 
sor to his assistant, John Dickin- 
son, who is resigning to become 
Assistant Attorney General. Later 





on it was announced that Secre- 
tary Roper’s advisory counsel of big 
business men, wasn’t going to re- 
sign, as had been rumored. 

It had not been an exciting day. 
Then along toward closing time the 
impending meeting with the House 
leaders was announced. It was 
described as a long-planned gath- 
ering; but its sudden announce- 
ment was a surprise to newspaper- 
men who planned a less arduous 
evenings 

As the witching hour approached 
and the conferees filed out into the 
White House grounds and under 
the young moon Speaker Byrns re- 
ported that they had speeded the 
day of adjournment—perhaps Aug- 
ust 15. More optimistic predic- 
tions were for the fifth of August. 
No “must” legislation had been 
dropped—later indications were 
that the tax bill was in this class— 
ruffled spirits had been calmed, the 
rebellious had succumbed, and the 
succeeding action confirmed these 
statements. 


x * 


FUNDS FOR HEALTH PURPOSES 
The next day Secretary Morgen- 
thau dropped in with his lady-As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury in 
charge of Public Health, Miss Jos- 
ephine Roche, accompanied by Sur- 
geon General Hugh S. Cumming. 
They wanted a few millions of the 
works-relief funds for public 
health work. 

Meanwhile there was a chance 
to spend some money. Federal 
aid was given to New York State 
where floods were tearing out 
bridges and destroying roads. The 
new head of the Red Cross, Admiral 
Cary T. Grayson, had started things 
with a zest that made some of his 
colleagues sit up and take notice. 
Not content with the speed at 
which things were moving, Admiral 
Grayson phoned the White House 
for a plane. Soon first hand re- 
ports were coming in concerning 
this first disaster since he has 
taken office. Admiral Grayson 
breeds horses that win races: he 
likes action. 


A cheerful diversion was the ap- 
pearance of Postmaster General 
Farley—at least that is who it 
seemed to be—on “routine post office 
matters.” Whether Chairman Farley, 
of the Democratic Committee, slip- 
ped in at the same time wasn’t 
learned. 

Secretary Roper came for lunch. 
Frank Walker, whose lengthy title 
of Director of the Division of In- 
formation and Applications of the 
Works Administration, belies his 
present lessened functions, Governor 
Eccles, of the Federal Reserve; Wil- 
liam Phillips, Undersecretary of 
State all came and went on their 
usual round. 


x~«re 


UNEVENTFUL PRESS CONFERENCE 

Then the old and once much- 
assai'ed Surplus Relief Corporation 
bobbed up after a long slumber. 
Should rice and California prunes, 
dairy products and other things be 
purchased and distributed by this 


institution? Harry Hopkins, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace, 
and Chester Davis, head of the 


Triple A, came in to talk that over. 

The day nad started with the 
press conference, when the men 
found the President radiating good 
health and good humor. It wasn't 
a very exciting affair; there were 
routine questions, one of which con- 
cerned plans for a series of politi- 
cal speeches across the country. The 
President answered by recalling 
that when he made his last trip 
across country he had made just 
one such speech—at Green Bay. 

The next day was another quiet 
one in the Executive Offices—Con- 
gressmen on state matters; Secre- 
tary Wallace to say good-by and 
secure a bon voyage on his western 
speaking trip, and Morris L. Cooke, 
head of the Rural Electrification Di- 
vision, to talk over making “the light 
shine in the cow-shed,” as they say 
in the Tennessee Valley. Finally, 
Professor Irving Fisher of Yale, 
plotter of our financial future, who 
frequently drops in from New Haven 
to talk economics with the Presi- 
dent. 








Lyrical Appeal to Congress 
F CONGRESS won’t go home any other way—an appeal to the Muse 


might do some good. 


So evidently reasoned one member of the White House press corps 


last week. 


Wearied with a long, drawn-out spell of Washington’s 


hottest weather and a long, drawn-out session of Congress which 
estopped any immediate chance of a vacation, this scribce indited 
the following bit of poetry faintly reminiscent of a favorite of yester- 


day. Its title is self-explanatory: 


“COME HOME” 
Congress, dear Congress, come home to us no’, 
The clock has tong since struck July, 
The pork’s in the fire, the corn’s in the cow, 
The constituents holler for pie. 


You promised, dear Congress, to banish our grief, 
And now all you talk is expenses, 

A lot of your voters aren't yet on relief, 
Come home and look after your fences. 


So rush through those musty “must” bills in a day 
While the rest of the nation relaxes 

We sure liked the dance but if WE have to pay 
YOUR death will be surer than taxes! 
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Indeed it was so quiet in the air- 
cooled spaces that the dulcet tones 
of the Press Room radio lulled a 
prominent correspondent to sleep 
and a photographer unethically 
candid-camerad him as he dozed, 


probably with vague ideas of a 
gentle touch around pay day in 
mind. 


x~* 


AS A PEACEMAKER 

Thursday things began to look up. 
The storm clouds that hung over 
the Virgin Islands where Secretary 
Ickes’ protege, Republican Governor 
Pearson, was causing such a com- 
motion, threatened to develop dirty 
weather. So the White House ran 
up a lightning rod. Secretary Ickes 
called and departed early before 
the President came to his office. 
Then Senator Robinson, and Sena- 
tor Pat Harrison with Senator Tyd- 
ings, who had exchanged epistulary 
fisticuffs with the Secretary of the 
Interior, appeared. An hour later 
they left. 

“We have discussed,” said Sena- 
tor Robinson tersely, perhaps con- 
cealing a satisfied smile, “various 
phases of the Virgin Islands situa- 
tion. I have no details to an- 
nounce.” 

In a few moments the ticker an- 
nounced that the investigation had 
recessed. Later it was rumored 
the two flies in the ointment of ac- 
cord, the Governor and Judge Wil- 
son, might resign and leave the 
Virgins of the Caribbean to other 
mentors. 


x * 
SHORT DAY ON FRIDAY 
On Friday the official list was 
short: Rexford Tugwell, silent on 


Rural Rehabilitation as usual; Sen- 
ator George of Georgia on state re- 
lief affairs; Senator Nye on the 
question of neutrality to be referred 
to the keepers of the McSwain bill 


that has slept tor long but which 
may be awakened at the crack of 
Italian rifles on the Ethiopian 
plains. 


Secretary of Labor Perkins came 


for lunch. To the press she said 
nothing, with the President she 
discussed the new Labor Board 


created under the Wagner bill. 

At the conference the President 
was as cheerful as before. He spoke 
of his plans for a fishing party with 
Senator Robinson and his fellow 
members at thelr hide-out on Jef- 
ferson Island. Later examination of 
the list of guests discovered an Ad- 
ministration caucus. 

A chance for Senator Tydings and 
Secretary Ickes to bury the hatchet 
in a soft-shelled crab; Speaker 
Byrns, Postmaster General Farley, 
other Congress leaders, Frank 
Walker and Harry Hopkins, Charlie 
Michaelson, chief publicist of the 
party, Treasury officials, George 
Peek and Rexford Tugwell and 
others, more than 30 in all. 

What was to happen besides fish- 
ing and cutting bait? Quien sabe? 
There are no telephones to Jeffer- 
son Island. That’s what helps to 
make it an island. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 








How Our Executives 
React to Criticism 


Press Attacks Hurt Some, but 
Mr. Roosevelt is Inured to Them 


‘THE tough, two-ink-bottlemen, the hard-writ- 

ing squires of politics are saddling their 
firiest typewriters, dropping a shot or two of 
vitriol in their fountain pens and getting into 
training for the guerilla warfare as another 
campaign year approaches. 

This “easy writing” makes “darned hard read- 
ing” for officials and candidates, if we may jug- 
gle an ancient adage. 

Some Presidents have taken the slings and 
arrows of their opponents pretty hard. Some 
have chosen to ignore the unfriendly press. 
President Wilson wouldn’t read papers that at- 
tacked him. The bitterest diatribes launched at 
the grey head of Speaker (Czar) Cannon touched 
not a hair. He paid no attention whatever. 

President Hoover had a series of clip sheets 
carefully prepared for him and toward the end 
criticism got very much under his skin. 


WHAT PRESIDENT READS 


President Roosevelt is pretty well inured to 
the taunts of the opposition but he has the dis- 
advantage of having some of the papers which 
he has always read opposed to him. His home- 
town sheets as it were. 

He gets his first news of the day largely from 
a rather careful persual, it is said, four morning 
papers, the New York Times and Herald Tribune, 
the Baltimore Sun and the Washington Post. 
He has no “gazette” regularly prepared for him 
as did President Hoover. 

He frequently alludes to stories in the press, 
approving some, denying others and sometimes 
referring to an especially emphatic eritic with a 
jest that contains an ironic barb. 

But it would be difficult to believe that a man 





—Wide World 
THEY TALKED OF TRADE 
Lynn Talley, Assistant to the Directors of the 
RFC (left), and George Peek, call at the White 
House to discuss imports and exports with the 
President, 
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who had been through the New York state legis- 
lature and served as Governor, as President 
Roosevelt has, would possibly break out in a 
rash over a dose of printer’s ink no matter 
how much wormwood was mixed in it. 


The Assorted Callers 
At the White House 


T MAY BE a trying task to get an appoint- 
ment with a Presidential secretary under or- 
dinary circumstances—and how they man- 
age to see as many as they do is a wonder— 
but right now it isn’t so tough even if you wait a 
long time. 
Because sitting on a comfortable sofa with 
the temperature at 75 degrees when it's 93 out- 
side isn’t so bad. 


HOW THEY LOOK 

Perhaps that’s why there seem to be more vis- 
itors in the waiting room than usual * * * a 
somewhat irritable, red-faced gentleman who 
simply wants to give the Government a chance 
to buy his pocket-airplane * * * a party from 
the West with a letter to Secretary McIntyre, 
the ladies very stiff, starched, the head of the 
family very much impressed * * * a party of 
Boy Scouts * * * a gentleman with an ornate 
cane he wants to add to the President’s forest 
of walking-sticks * * * and over in the corner 
a picturesque, eagle-beaked veteran of many la- 
bor battles. He is “Andy” Furuseth, for more 
years than most can count, head of the Sea- 
men’s Union. 


UNFINISHED ORATION 


By chance Assistant Attorney General Joseph 
Keenan, waiting his turn, drops into the deep 
leather chair beside the leather-skinned cham- 
pion of union jabor on the high seas. Soon the 
chair arm is belabored with resounding slaps 
which punctuate the soft but high-pitched voice 
of “Old Andy” as he disagrees at length in the 
undulating sing-song accents of his Scandi- 


navian ancestors. 
“Mr. Keenan,” says Pat McKenna, with a wink, 
“the Secretary is ready.” 
Andy subsides, the argument 
usual. 
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m WORK RELIEF: PROGRAM B 


Preliminary Outline 


Of Undertakings 
Is Announced 


Will the four-billion dollar work 
relief program result in a substan- 
tial increase in the capital assets of 
the nation which will repay expen- 
ditures “many times over?” 

At least this was the expectation 
set forth by President Roosevelt, last 
week, before State PWA directors, 
who had gathered in Washington 
for a meeting with Public Works 
Administrator Ickes. 

“We are faced by a kind of false 
information,” said Mr. Roosevelt, “in 
regard to the expenditure of money. 
The actual listing of the projects 
we have worked on and completed 
or are at work on today—the mere 
telling to the people what we have 
accomplished—will dispel the false 
information that has been given out 
in many cases.” 

In his talk the President also 
emphasized the necessity for speed 
declaring that he does not want the 
program to “run over into 1937 and 
1938.” 


CLEARING THE WAY 

Further steps toward clearing the 
way for action on the program 
taken during the past week in- 
cluded the approval of a number of 
allotments for state-wide programs, 
for individual projects, and the ap- 
proval of the rules and regulations 
for the work to be done on railroad 
grade crossing eliminations. 

The situation in the various clas- 
Sifications of projects was clarified 
further by statements of policy 
from the administrators of the sub- 
division of the program. A partial 
outline of the status of the various 
phases follows: 

RESETTLEMENT ADMINISTRA- 
TION: Rexford G. Tugwell, Reset- 
tlement Administrator, has tenta- 
tively assigned the $91,000,000 al- 
lotted to his agency two weeks ago 
for a nation-wide program of rural 
rehabilitation. 

The fund is to be used for three 
purposes— 

1—To make loans or grants, or 
both, to individual families for the 
purchase of farm equipment to en- 
able them to become self-sustain- 
ing. 

2—To establish, maintain and 
operate  agricultural-industrial 
comunities. 

Rehabilitation of 300,000 farm fam- 
ilies throughout the country is the 
major objective. Also, cooperative 
effort will be made to resettle 50,000 
families on better land. 

PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRA- 





The Army’s Drive 


to Recruit 47,000 


Wit THE ARMY be able to re- 
cruit 47,000 more men as pro- 
vided for under the Appropriation 
Act? Officials are wondering, what 
with the Navy, Marine Corps and 
CCC putting on ambitious drives. 

Although reports from the nine 
corps areas are not all in as yet for 
the first week of the “join the army” 
drive, it is estimated by officials 
that there was an average for each 
area of 140 new recruits for the 
week. The Second Corps Area, in 
New York, and the Eighth, in Texas, 
appeared to be leading the ranks of 
enlistments. 

No data on naval enlistments will 
be available until the end of the 
month. The appropriation act al- 
lowed a new enlisted strength for 
the sea forces of 11,000 men. At the 
time the law was passed there were 
8.000 on the waiting list. 

The Marine Corps did not receive 
appropriations for increased enlist- 
ments, so it is recruiting only for 
replacements, 





CRAWFORD NOTCH 
within the shadow of 


MT. WASHINGTON 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Where 
An Atmosphere of 
Delightful Simplicity 
and Charm Awaits 
You; Recreation is 
Combined with Ex- 
quisite Living and 
Modern Comfort. 
Over Half a Century 
of Hospitality under 
One Regime. 
BARRON HOTEL CO. 


Wm. A. Barron, Pres't. 
4. 0. Jones, Manager 
Mr. Jones’ 
Winter Connection: 
Princess Hotel, 
Rermuda 
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TION: Both the President and Mr. | 


Ickes have stressed the importance 
of local cooperation in furnishing 
funds for non-Federal works proj- 
ects. They urge that wherever pos- 
sible local communities should at- 
tempt to supply 55 per cent of the 
cost of projects by loans from private 
channels. 

Under the present regulations 45 
per cent of the cost of each ap- 
proved project is granted to the ap- 
plicant. f a community is unable 
to get a loan from private sources 
to cover the balance of the cost, it 
may obtain a loan from PWA with 
interest at 4 per cent. 

However, funds for such loans are 
limited under the restricted program 
calling for a maximum average ex- 
penditure of $1,143 for each man 
given work. PWA officials state 
that they hope to supply a large pro- 
portion of the needed funds through 
sale of municipal bonds they now 
hold as security for projects ap- 
proved under the old program. 


LOW COST HOUSING DIVISION 
OF PWA: Plans are being made for 
a greatly curtailed program of hous- 
ing development. Officials have ex- 
pressed the fear that the relief reg- 
ulation requiring that 90 per cent of 
all employes be taken from relief 
rolls may handicap the work. 

They contend that this type of 
labor is apt to be less efficient and 
may result in higher building costs, 
thus boosting the rentals on the 
housing developments. 

GRADE CROSSING’ ELIMINA- 
TION: As in the case of highway 
construction, grade crossing proj- 
ects must originate with State high- 
way departments. Not less than 25 
per cent of each State’s apportion- 
ment is required to be expended for 
elimination of railroad crossing 
hazards at crossings on secondary 
or feeder roads. 

Four types of projects are in- 
cluded—Protection of grade cross- 
ings, separation of grades at cross- 
ings, reconstruction of existing rail- 
road grade crossing structures and 
the relocation of highways to elim- 
inate grade crossings. The total in 
available Federal funds for these 
projects is $200,000,000. 

Protection of crossings may be 
either by lights or barriers of a na- 
ture acceptable to the State High- 
way Department and the railroad 
affected. Upkeep of these devices 
will be placed on the State and the 
railroad and Federal fund are not 
to be allowed for their installation 
until a mutually acceptable agree- 
ment is reached. 

CIVHAAN CONSERVATION 
CORPS: 
reported to be lagging behind orig- 
inal estimates. It is reported in 


Washington that many young men 
eligible for the program are with- 
holding their enrollments on the 
chance that they may obtain work 
on relief projects in their local com- 
munities. 


employment. An allotment of 
$200,000,000 has been made for new 
highway construction. 

The President recently announced 
that 25 per cent of all expendi- 
tures for highways are to be for 


Rules for enrollment may be |tib- 
eralized to reach the quota of 600,- 
000 workers set by the President. 

HIGHWAY PROGRAM:. 


which is expected to furnish rapid 


This is 


tne relief set-up 


construction of country dirt roads. 

WORKS PROGRESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION: 
has announced that he has 100,000 
local State projects ready. 
of a substantial proportion of FERA 


Administrator Hopkins 


Transfer 


work relief projects to the WPA is to 
be carried out during the next few 
weeks, according to Mr. Hopkins. 

A major part of the works pro- 
gram is to be carried out under 
the WPA. It will have charge of a 
large number of projects costing 
less than $25,000 and of white col- 
lar projects and other programs re- 
quiring small expenditures for ma- 
terials. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS PROJ- 








ECTS: It was revealed last week that 
total expenditures for this work 
will probably not exceed $100,000,000 

There is better prospect for flood 
control allotments, officials explain, 
because they require little expendi- 
ture for materials. 

Major allotments approved by 
the President during the past week 
include: 

Allotments to the Department ot 
Agriculture: $6,378,735 for the con- 


trol of the blister rust on white pine; 
$2,800,000 for control of the gypsy 
moth; $2,376,920 for control of black 
stem rust of small grains; $970,000 
for the control and prevention of 
spread of the browntail moth, and 
$831,568 for the eradication of the 
phony peack discase. 


Allotment of $41,571,090 for 104 
non-Federal projects in New York 
City and $4,000,000 for miscellae 
neous State non-Federal projects 





“FOR 9,220 MILES MY NEW DODGE 
“GALLON 


Enrollment in the CCC is. 








HAS AVERAGED 214 MILES 


says 


J. L. MEAGHER 


of VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


*,..and it has saved me about 20¢ 
on every dollar’s worth of oil.” 


VERY day tens of thousands 

of Dodge owners drive mil- 
lionsjof money-saving miles. And 
week after week —month after 
month —they continue to get gas 
and oil mileage that has always 
been considered impossible. They 
write in to the factory and tell 
their friends at home that they 
are getting 18-20-22 and even 
more miles per gallon. 

This astounding economy has 
been deliberately engineered 
into the new Dodge. The power- 
ful “Red Ram” engine has a 
combination of economy fea- 
tures that save you money every 
mile you drive. And Dodge 
owners say that these consistent 
gas, oil and upkeep savings soon 
make up the difference in price 
between the big, comfortable 


“Thought gas gauge wasn't working, be- 
cause Dodge went so far on eo little gas 
(21 miles a galion),” writes Lorraine 
MacLean, ot New York and Beverly Hills, 


California, one of society's most charm- 
ing hostesses. 


Dodge and small, lowest-priced, 
competitive cars. 

Test Dodge Yourself 
Drive a Dodge. Make the FREE 
economy test. See for yourself 
how much Dodge saves you. 
Examine the sturdy construc- 
tion of the safe, Dodge all-steel 
body. Test the positive, smooth- 
stopping action of Dodge gen- 
uine hydraulic brakes. And 
remember, delivered right to 
your home, Dodge costs only a 
few dollars more than the low- 
est-priced makes. 

DODGE DIVISION—CHRYSLER MOTORS 


oR: 


Roy Chapmen Andrews, famed for his ex- 
peditions for the American Museum of 
Natural History, says: “Sturdy Dodge 
helped me blare a way through the Far 
East. And now Dodge blazes the econo- 
my trail. I know my new Dodge costs 
less to run than a small car,” 








WHY BIG, RUGGED DODGE SMASHES ECONOMY RECORDS 





FULL-LENGTH WATER es 





REDUCE OIL TEMPERATURES, 
CUT OIL CONSUMPTION AND 
(INCREASE GAS MILEAGE 











THE AUTOMATIC CHOKE AND 
AUTOMATIC SPARK ADVANCE 
SAVE FUEL EVERY TIME THE 
ENGINE IS STARTED. AND GET 
EVERY BIT OF POWER OUT OF 


BESIDES THAT, AUTOMATIC 
HEAT CONTROL, VALVE SEAT 
INSERTS, OL FILTER ANO 
OTHER FEATURES ASSURE BIG 
SAVINGS ON GAS ANO OIL 





EVERY DROP OF FUEL 
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NEW-VALUE DODGE: Coupe $645, 2-door Sedan $690, Rum- 
ble Seat Coupe $710, Touring Sedan (2-door, with built-in trunk) 
$715, Sedan $735, Touring Sedan (4-door, with built-in trunk) 


$760, Convertible Coupe 


$770. Dodge trucks $365 and up. 


*List prices at factory, Detroit, subject to change without notice. 


Special equipment extra. 


Time payments to fit your budget. 


Ask for the official Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit Plan. 
































—that’s just the 1935 way of 
saying what Chesterfields have 


been saying for years... 
Chesterfields do about every- 


thing a cigarette ought to do. 
Chesterfields have TASTE—yes 

plenty of it. But not too strong. 
And Chesterfields are MILD— 

but they’re not insipid or flat. 


Chesterfields "'go to town” 


@ 1935, Liccerr & Mygzs Tosacco Co, 
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House of Representatives 


TVA Bill Passes; Hearings 
Held on Tax Increases 


=OME of the “must” legislation 1s being cleared 
by the House. 

After three days of debate and amendment, 
the House passed on Thursday the Tennessee 
Valley Authority bill, by a vote of 278 to 99. 
There were 52 members not voting. The bill 
later went to conference. 

Sending the Public Utilities Holding Company 
Bill to conference over differences between the 
two houses, particularly the “death sentence” 
proposal for holding companies, the House also 
backed its Rules Committee with a $50,000 ex- 
pense fund for investigation of lobbying in con- 
nection with that legislation. The committee 
hearings are under way. 

After a week of hearings, the President’s reve- 
nue proposal, plus tentative ideas of the Ways 
and Means Committee for raising up to a billion 
dollars of additional revenue, is to be considered 
by that Committee in executive sessions this 
week. 

MONDAY.—Depate on the TVA bill began. 
Representative Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., 
filed a petition with the Speaker, for signature of 
members, to force out of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations for House consideration a bill for 
immediate payment of the World War veterans’ 
adjusted compensation, financed by PWA funds. 


PATENTS INVESTIGATION 


TUESDAY.—The House adopted a resolution to 
appropriate $15,000 for the Committee on Patents 
to investigate pooling of patents and other prac- 
tices injurious to inventors and others. The 
TVA debate was continued, and general debate 
closed. The Ways and Means Committee con- 
tinued tax hearings. 

The conflicting stories of Representative Brew- 
ster of Maine, and Thomas Corcoran, RFC at- 
torney, were told before the House lobby in- 
vestigating committee. 


WEDNESDAY.—The Committee on Accounts 


reported a $50,000 authorization for the Rules 
Committee lobby investigation, but Chairman 
Warren, of the Accounts Committee, said he was 
presenting it only because in a moment of hys- 
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PASS 1HE ICE WATER, PLEASE 
Representative John J. O’Connor, Chairman 
of the House Committee on Rules, which is 
holding the investigation of lobbies, calls for 
a pause in the questioning to cool off a bit. 


teria the House had authorized the investigation. 
He declared that 95 per cent of such investiga- 
tions carried cn by committees of the House a-e 
of no value to the people. “I think it is $50,000 
thrown away,” he added, “but the House has done 
it and now it is incumbent on us to provide the 
funds.” 

Representative Pierce (Rep.), of La Grande, 
O.eg., replied that it had been stated that a mil- 
lion dollars was spent on telegrams in 48 hours 
and the ccuntry ought to know why. 

Attorney General Cummings testified before 
the Banking and Currency Committee in behalf 
of the anti-gold clause suit bill. 

The motor carrier regulation bill, one of Trans- 
portation Coordinator Eastman’s measures, 
moved up in the Interstate Commerce Committce 
with a favorable report to the full committee 
from a subcommittee. 


TVA BILL PASSES 


THURSDAY.—The House passed the TVA bil) 
and sent it back to the Senate. A number of 
bills on the calendar passed. 

FRIDAY.—-The Utility Holding Company bill. 
after passing the two Houses in different form 
and with sharp differences in purpose, was sent 
to conference. Representative Rayburn (Dem.), 
of Bonham, Tex., in charge of the bill in the 
House, made a last-minute plea to conference 
colieagues to vote against the “death sentence” 
for holding companies. 

The Banking and Currency Committee voted 
to report favorably to the House the administra- 
tion’s bill to outlaw suits to collect from the gov- 
ernment on the gold clause obligations. 

A bill to make illegal and punishable seditious 
activities within the armed forces of the nation 
was ordered favorably reported to the House by 
its Military Affairs Committee. 

The Ways and Means Committee continued its 
tax hearings. 











CHIEF PROTAGONISTS IN THE HOUSE LOBBY INVESTIGATION 


Upper row: Representative Ralph O. Brewster, of Maine. Lower row: Thomas G. Corcoran, RFC Attorney. 





“I never suspected Mr. Corcoran” 


si 





“I am the accused” 


ID an Administration “lobby- 
ist” attempt to use a desir- 
able work relief project as a club 
to force a Republican Congress- 
man to vote for the “death sen- 
tence” when the utility bill was 
being considered by the House? 
The House Rules Committee 
investigating alleged lobbying 
activities both for and against 
the ‘death sentence,” heard Rep- 
resentative Brewster, of Maine, 
register an emphatic “yes,” and 
Thomas Corcoran, RFC attorney 
and New Deal handy man, an 
equally emphatic “no.” 

Excerpts from the steno- 
graphic transcript of their testi- 
mony follow beginning with Mr. 
Brewster: 

MR. BREWSTER.—On Monday 
morning, when this matter was com- 
ing to a vote. my secretary, Miss 
Frances Duskin, called me at my 
hotel and said that Mr. Thomas 
G. Corcoran had called her, and 
used very strong language, demand- 


ing that Ivote for the Utilities 
Bill, and had used profanity. I 
asked her to prepare to put the 


conversation down in writing im- 
mediately, which she did. I called 
Mr. Corcoran, and he said he wished 
to talk with me regarding the Hold- 
ing Company Bill. I told him I 
would be glad to talk with him, 
and was coming up to the Capitol 
immediately. He said he felt very 
strongly that I ought to vote for 
the Holding Company Bill. 

THE CHAIRMAN (MR. O'CON- 
NOR (Dem.), of New York). By that 
do you mean Senate Bill 2796? 

MR. BREWSTER.—The “death 
sentence” was the point in issue—to 
vote for the “death sentence.” I 
told him I had considerable doubt 
about it. He said * * * “If yon do 
not vote for the ‘death sentence,’ 
I shall find it necessary to stop 
construction on the Passamaquoddy 
Dam in your District.” I told him 
I would be glad to hear e@nything 
he had to say regarding the “deaih 
sentence,” and was coming up tv 
meet him. While I was talking wita 
him on the telephone, Mr. Ernes! 
Gruening, who is Director of the 
Division of Territories, called me. 
* * * He said he wished to talk with 
me in regard to the “death sen- 
tence” clause, for which he asked 
me to vote. * * * [ went up to the 
Capitol and * * * got there abou: 
five minutes of two, and went te 
the Hall of Statuary, and as I went 
in Mr. Corcoran and Dr. Gruening 
were coming through the other 
doo» from the direction of tte 
House. * * * As we met there, I 

< Mr. Gruening spoke first and 
said, “I say you make a great mis- 
take if you do not vote for th 
‘death sentence.’ I want to urge 
you very earnestly to do that.” 


MR. GRUENING’S POSITION 

I have known Mr. Gruening for 
some time and have had a high re- 
gard for his opinion, and he was 
urging it with entire propriety. At 
this point Mr. Corcoran interrupted 
him and said: 

“Let me speak with brutal frank- 
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“I don’t recall making any answer” 


“Quoddy was not a trade” 


“You are a liar” 


“We will see whether I am a liar” 
—Photos by Underwood & Underwood candid camera 





Scenes in Congressional Law-making 


‘death sentence,’ I shall find it nec- 
essary to stop construction on the 
Passamaquoddy dam.” 

Mr. Gruening interrupted: vas | 
want to urge you to do this on your 
own account, consistent with your 
past position and with all of your 
record. I think you make a mistake 
if you don’t.” 

Mr. Corcoran interrupted him 
again and said, “Let me be per- 
fectly plain. If you don’t vote for 
this ‘death sentence,’ I shall find it 
necessary to hold up Quoddy.” 

Mr. Corcoran said, * * * if I were 
going tagvote against the “death 
sentence,” his opinion regarding the 
procedure in Maine (to clear the 
way for the Quoddy project) * * * 
would change. I made practically 
no comment, as I recall. Mr. Cor- 
coran passed me and went on to- 
ward the Senate. Mr. Gruening 
went with me down towards the 
House. He seemed very much dis- 
turbed and he stated again that he 
thought I would make a serious mis- 
take if I did not vote for the “death 
sentence,” and he urged it on the 
ground of my past record. * * * I 
went on to the floor. The vote was 
about ready to proceed,. I was con- 
siderably disturbed. * * * I walked 
down the aisle and voted against 
the “death sentence.” 


PREVIOUS DISCUSSIONS 

That is the episode of that par- 
ticular morning, but this matter had 
been discussed between Mr. Corcoran 
and me three or four times before, 
possibly more, in the preceding three 
weeks. * * * Mr. Corcoran had origi- 
nally spoken to me about the matter 
three to four weeks before when we 
had all been very earnestly inter- 
ested in Passamaquoddy, and said 
he wanted to talk to me about the 
holding company bill. 

THE CHAIRMAN.—What did he 
say to you then? 

MR. BREWSTER.—He said that 
the President felt that the “death 
sentence” was absolutely funda- 
mental and that it was the most 
profound issue before the country 
and he would like to talk with me 
about it. This was after the Senate 
vow. * 5° 


MEETING CALLED 

A few days later he told me that 
they were to have a meeting in his 
office to talk over the holding com- 
pany “death sentence” and he would 
like to have me come down. .: 
again said nothing to him to irdi- 
cate that I was not clear but that 1 
would be glad to come and hear the 
matter discussed. 

MR. COX (Dem.), of Georgia: 
What is difficult for me to under- 
stand is how you would let these 
gentlemen talk to you about your 
official conduct, as if you were a 
hireling, and you gave no expres- 
sion of your resentment at that at- 
titude. * * * Then you say Mr. Cor- 
coran threatened you, and you said 
practically nothing. 

MR. BREWSTER: Yes. * * * Two 
weeks ago, a week before the vote, 
I was called to Bangor about a court 
case in which I was obliged to tes- 
tify— * * * Mr. Corcoran had origi- 


for the Passamaquoddy project. I 
told him it was impossible for me 
to do that, first, because of my own 
responsibility; second, because I 
could not take pay for other work 
of that character when I was al- 
ready getting paid as Congressman; 
but that it was in my district, and I 
was greatly interested; that any 
time that I could spare from my 
other responsibilities was at his dis- 
ae, * ** 


ADVISERS CHOSEN 

Mr. Corcoran asked me to get a 
couple of Maine lawyers, who would 
be familiar with the case, and who 
could be relied upon to advise the 
Government, and I got two men 
down from Maine, Mr. Moulton, of 
Portland, and Mr. Fellows, of Ban- 
gor. *** 

That was one week before this 
vote. I waited in Bangor for the 
Quoddy project to come through. 
Tuesday and Wednesday I received 
wires from my office, advising the 
matter was entirely put through, 
and Major Fleming, the engineer, 
would be ready to act. I waited un- 
til Wednesday afternoon, when I re- 
ceived a wire from my office, stat- 
ing that Mr. Corcoran had advised 
Mr. Hayes, my secretary, that noth- 
ing further would be done about 
Quoddy until I returned to Wash- 
ington and the “death sentence” 
holding company was voted on. 

I got on a plane that night in Ban- 
gor, Wednesday night, and flew back 
to Washington. * * * I saw Mr. Cor- 
coran there in the lobby, where 
they were arranging the exhibits to 
go on the floor, and we had some 
conversation. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Was that the 
Speaker’s lobby you refer to? 

MR. BREWSTER: Yes. Anyway. 
Mr. Corcoran was there and— 

MR. MARTIN (Dem), of Colorado: 
The House was not in session, was 
it? 

MR. BREWSTER: The House was 
in session. * * * 


PRO'ECT APPROVED 

MR, BREWSTER: I spoke to him 
again about Quoddy * * * and he 
said that he could not give any fur- 
ther time or attention to it until 
this thing was done. I told him I 
was going ahead to see if I could 
clean up Quoddy; and that after- 
noon I took the matter up with Mr 
Forbach of his office, and finally 
brought up what the change was 
that was holding up Quoddy and got 
it straightened out with Mr. Ickes 
and one or two others in his depart- 
ment. Mr. Ickes signed the final 
paper clearing Quoddy at 5:20 that 
afternoon. * * * 

MR. LEHLBACH (Rep.), of New 
Jersey: Now, do you know what Mr. 
Corcoran’s position in the adminis- 
tration is? Does he hold an official 
position? 

MR. BREWSTER: I understand 
he 1s counsel for the RFC. His office 
is down in the RFC. I have been 
there at various times. 

MR. LEHLBACH: When did you 
first participate, at Mr. Corcoran’s 
invitation, at the conference on the 
subject of the “death sentence” 
clause with members of the House? 

MR. BREWSTE®™: A few days, I 


I never doubted the wisdom of my course” 


ny 


think, after the Senate was done 
with the bill, when Mr. Corcoran 
spoke to me and said: “I want to 
discuss with you the ‘death sen- 
tence,’ which the President feels is 
so fundamental,” and I told him I 
would be glad to discuss it. 


POSITION UNDECIDED 

MR. LEHLBACH: Did he ask you 
your attitude on it? 

MR. BREWSTER: I told him my 
mind was not made up. I told him 
that he knew my record on the 
power matters; that I had never 
been affiliated with the power inter- 
ests in any way; that my whole 
background and record had been a 
fight with them all of the seventeen 
years of my official life, and that I 
was certainly open to conviction, but 
it seemed to be an important matter, 
and I should want to go over it 
pretty carefully. * * * 

Following that, ne invited me to 
this meeting at his office, and he 
said: “We are going to have a meet- 
ing to go over this holding company 
bill, and I would like to have you 
down with us,” and I said, “You 
know my position, but I will be glad 
to sit in on the discussion.” 

xk 

MR. LEHLBACH: What was the 
generai conversation at that meet- 
ing? * * * It was assumed that those 
present were protagonists of the 
bill and were being advised how to 
carry on the fight in behalf of the 
“death sentence?” 

MR. BREWSTER: Yes. 


DECISION REACHED 

MR. LEHLBACH: Did the gather- 
ing know you were not in favor of 
the “death sentence?” 

MR. BREWSTER: The only one 
who knew my position there was 
Mr. Corcoran. My position on this 
bill, continuing up to the time he 
threatened me, was one of some 
doubt. * * * It was not until Mr. 
Corcoran threatened me that my 
my mind was instantly clarified, 
and then there was no doubt about 
what I should do, * * * although I 
was rapidly approaching the point 
where I believed I should vote 
against the “death sentence.” 

MR. COX: But it was a certainty 
that you had Quoddy at the time 
you had this conversation in which 


he was threatening you, as you 
say? 
MR. BREWSTER: Well, no, I 


would not say that was correct, be- 
cause— 

MR. COX: Did he disclose how he 
expected to hold it up? 


BASIS FOR DELAY 

MR. BREWSTER: Yes, the ques- 
tion was whether or not we should 
get a State authority, and over the 
legal advice of others, Mr. Corcoran 
had come to the conclusion that, as 
a matter of policy, they would not 
ask for a State authority at*this 
time. 

Now, if you opened up that ques- 
tion in the legislature and with the 
Governor opposed to the form of 
State authority proposed by the 
Federal authorities it might raise a 
very serious problem, leading Mr. 
Corcoran not to precipitate the is- 
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United States Senate 


Utilities Bill to Conference; 
Investigation Ordered 


midsummer, 
a pro- 


N. THE HEAT of Washington’s 

Congress is getting restless about 
longed session. 

Echoing the view of a large bloc in both 
Houses, Senator Hastings (Rep.), of Delaware. 
renewed Thursday of last week the Hastings- 
McNary proposal for adjournment until Novem- 
ber 18 after completing the legislative program 
except taxes, and for study meantime of the 
revenue situation by the Senate Committee on 
Finance and the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Senators Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, and 
Copeland (Dem.), of New York, joined in this 
view. There was no action, however, for Congress 
will not quit until it gets the Presidential sanc- 
tion. 

The Senate sent the Utilities Holding Company 
Bill to conference, temporarily shelved the East- 
man bill to extend ICC regulation to steamship 
and barge companies doing interstate and inter- 
coastal business, and authorized several investi- 
gations. 


TRANSPORTATION BILLS 
1 ONDAY.—The Senate debated but laid aside 
~~ the water carrier bill. Senator Wheeler 
(Dem.), of Montana, explained that President 
Roosevelt favors reorganization of the ICC into 
three divisions. One would regulate water 
carriers, another motor buses and trucks (for 
which the Senate has passed a bill now in the 
House Committee on Interstate Commerce), and 
the third would regulate railroads as at present 
If the water carrier bill passes, the reorganiza- 
tion bill for the ICC will follow. 

A committee to investigate tne Virgin Islands 
resumed hearings. 


UESDAY.—The House substitute for the Sen- 

ate Utility Holding Company Bill was de- 
bated, Senator Holt (Dem.), of West Virginia, 
making his maiden speech. Senator Dieterich 
(Dem.), of Illinois, moved to concur with the 
House substitute bill, but without action. A con- 
ference report on the bill to regulate the strength 
and distribution of the line of the Navy was 
adopted. 


JEDNESDAY.—The Senate approved an ap- 
propriation of $10,000 for the Committee on 
Commerce for its investigation of the “Morro 





Underwood & Underwood 


SOMETHING ABOUT ETHIOPIA 


No, Senator Key Pittman (left), Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
is not telling Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
about the one that got away. He is discussing, 
in executive session of the Committee, plans 
for maintaining neutrality during war times. 











Castle” disaster and $10,000 for a special com- 
mittee to investigate production, transportation 
and marketing of wool. Vice President Garner 
appointed on the Wool Committee Senators 
Adams (Dem.), of Colorado, Hatch (Dem.), of 
New Mexico, Murray (Dem.), of Montana, Carey 
(Rep.), of Wyoming, and Steiwer (Rep.), of 
Oregon. 

The Utility Holding Company Bill was sent to 
conference, Senator Dieterich withdrawing his 
motion to concur with the House substitute. 

Conferees the social security bill began 
meetings. 

AAA amendments, with their parity price pro- 
visions and processing tax authority, displaced 
the water carrier bill as the unfinished business 
of the Senate. A number of AAA amendments 
were adopted. 


LOBBYING INQUIRY 
'THURSDAY.—Senator Hastings resumed his 
effort to bring about an early adjournment 
of Congress, without success. The Senate adopted 
a resolution authorizing $50,000 for a special 
committee to investigate all lobbying activities 
and all efforts to influence, encourage, promote 
or retard legislation, directly or indirectly, in 
connection with the Utility Holding Company 
Bill or any other legislation. 
The TVA bill, passed by the Senate and 
amended by the House, was sent to conference. 


{RIDAY.—Debating the AAA amendments, the 

Senate eliminated canning fruit and hops 
from the list of basic commodities. 

Because of the President’s preference for ICC 
regulation of intercoastal shipping, Senator 
Copeland indicated the ship subsidy bill may go 
over to the next session. 

The Banking and Currency Committee dis- 
cussed, without action, the President’s proposal 
to outlaw suits based on Government gold-clause 
obligations. 

Adjourned until Monday. 
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‘LOBBYING: -THE CORCORAN-BREWSTER CONTROVERSY | 


sue. If he changed that, as he wnat 
he was going to, and was going to 
ask for that authority, there might 
be a question of what would hap- 
pen, and that was giving me great 
concern, 





x *« * 
And then Mr. Corcoran had his 
“day in court.” His version of 


what occurred was entirely dif- 
ferent from that of former Gov- 
ernor Brewster. Here it is: 


MR. CORCORAN: It is with great 
regret that I have to tell this com- 
mittee * * * that what Mr. Brewster 
says is not only baseless in detail, 


but the implications are just as 
baseless. * * * For nearly two 
months, he and I, in our official 


capacities as Government servants, 
have carried on a very close official 
relationship in connection with two 
very important Government proj- 
ects. 

One was the holding company bill 
and 
quoddy project. 


HELPED DRAFT BILL 


The Wheeler-Rayburn bill was in- 
troduced in both Houses in Febru- 
ary. I had collaborated, of course 
upon the President’s orders, with 
the National Power Policy Commis- 
sion in the drafting of that bill, and 
when the President called Mr. Ray- 
burn and Senator Wheeler to the 
White House to talk about that bill, 


I was present, and as a result of 
that contact, both requested me to 
give them such instruction or as- 


sistance as they might ask for in 
the handling of the bill through 
the Congress. 

THE CHAIRMAN: What were you 
supposed to do? 

MR. CORCORAN: I obeyed the 
instructions of both, and there is 
not a single act that I have under- 
taken in respect of this bill, in 
either House of Congress, that has 
not been undertaken as the result 
of instructions from either Senator 
Wheeler or Representative Ray- 
burn. * * * 


DINNER CONFERENCE 


The Wheeler-Rayburn bill got out 
of the Senate about June 11, and on 
the 14th Senator LaFollette in- 
vited me to attend a small dinner 
party of Wisconsin Progressives to 
see if I could be of assistance in 
planning a fight to see that the Ad- 
ministration’s version of the bill 
went through the House. 

A few days later I was brought in 
touch with Representative Maver- 
ick, who a day or so later called me 
up and said he would like to have 
me meet with a group of Democrats 
and Progressives and Liberals in the 
House, including the Wisconsin 
group, who wanted to make a fight 
of the same kind, and he would like 
to have me attend the meeting and 
furnish them with material and ar- 
guments, such as I could, so they 
could make plans for the intelligent 
discussion of the bill. 

Now, I did not invite Mr. Brewster 
to that meeting. Mr. Maverick in- 
vited Mr. Brewster to that meeting 
—for whatever reasons and of what- 
ever manner Mr. Maverick will tell 
you. * * * At that meeting there was 
a very enthusiastic discussion of the 
proposition, in which Brewster 
joined, and the proposition was for 
making a fight for the “death sen- 
tence” in the House, and I remem- 
ber two distinct plans in which Mr. 


the other was the Passama- | 
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An Inside View of Some Influences That Affect Congress 
In Its Formulation of New Laws 
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| 
Brewster participated in that mat- 
wr? 
EXPECTED SPEECH 
I am getting to this Monday of 


the vote. I had fully expected Mr. 
Brewster was going to make a 
speech. * * * Mr. Brewster said he 


was going to make a fight on the 
bill on the floor on Friday. Friday 
went and Saturday went by and no 
Mr. Brewster. I called his office 
Monday morning. I had all of this 
material ready for him, but his of- 
fice said he was not in. * * * 

I called Dr. Gruening, and said, 
“Dr. Gruening, there is something 
awfully funny about Mr. Brewster 
this morning. I do not think he is 
willing to talk with me about this 
speech. * * * If Mr. Brewster has 
changed sides on the power ques” 
tions, I certainly put $36,000,000 of 
the Government’s money in an 
awfully funny position, because you 
know we are relying on those as- 
Surances to get that protective leg- 
islation.” * * * 

At that time, to be able to carry 
out such instructions as Mr. Ray- 
burn gave me and Mr. Ickes gave 
me, without being seen around the 
lobby, I had asked Mr. Boland (ma- 
jority whip) if I could be reached 
that morning in Mr, Boland’s small 
office, so there would not be any ac- 
cusation that I was floating around 
the corridor, buttonholing Congress- 
men. I sat up in Mr. Boland’s office 
for about an hour, and about 1:15 P. 
M. there came a call from Mr. 
Brewster. * * * As I remember the 
conversation, I called Mr. Brewster 
and said, “Are you going to make a 
speech?” 


SPEECH REFUSED 

He did not say whether the “death 
sentence” was a good thing or a bad 
thing. He said, “Tom, my peculiar 
political position is such that I do 
not think I can go along with you 
on that speech.” 

And I said, “Your peculiar politi- 
cal position? Well, sir, if your po- 
litical position has become peculiar 
or difficult, I am in a sweet situa- 
tion. Remember, I have relied on 
you for these assurances on 
‘Quoddy,’ and if we have to take 
other things into account—there 
were really other things—do you 
expect me to trust you on the pro- 
tection of ‘Quoddy,’ or trust you on 
those assurances before the legis- 
latere?” © &s 

Finally"he said he wanted to see 
Gruening, and I said, “I prefer to 
see you wien you see Gruening, so 
this thing can be three-cornered.” 

So we arranged an appointment 
in Statuary Hall for 1:45 P. M. 
Your vote was to come between 2 
and 2:30 P. M. I stayed in Mr. 
Bolin’s office until that time, and 
about five minutes before the ap- 
pointed time I went down to Statu- 
ary Hall and met Mr. Gruening. I 
said, “Watch the clock there. Brew- 
ster is going to stall and be late.” 
Sure enough, he was tate. About 2 
o'clock Mr. Brewster walked in. 

I did not say anything. Mr. 
Gruening said, “Ralph, aren’t you 
going to make a speech?” Mr. Brew- 





ster gave the impression that he 
was going to make a speech, but he 
was not going to vote on the bill, | 
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and Mr. Gruening said, “This is the 
first time I have ever had any idea 
you were at least not going to vote 
for the ‘death sentence.’” 


‘POSITION DELICATE’ 

Mr. Gruening told him that it was 
almost a fundamental issue; that 
Mr. Brewster would lose all of his 
friends on both sides if he did not 
go on with his commitments, and 
Mr. Brewster made this peculiar re- 
ply: “Yes, I understand that, but 
since my visit to Maine, my political 
position is so delicate I tell you I 
cannot vote for this ‘death sen- 
tence,’ unless some such arrange- 
ments as you and I talked about 
could be made.” * * * 

I said to Mr. Brewster in front 
of Mr. Gruening, “Now in front of 
Ernest, let me say this again: I am 
not reflecting on your personal in- 
tegrity, sir, but if, as you say, your 
political situation is such that you 
are not a free man and you have to 
take the power companies into ac- 
count you will please understand, 
sir, that it is better for me to talk 
with brutal frankness right now 
than have any misunderstanding 
about your and my personal rela- 
tions in the future. 

“You know perfectly well I cannot 
trust you on the ‘Quoddy’ project 
in the future and you know per- 


fectly well I can no longer trust your | 


assurance that you will perfect the 
‘Quoddy’ relation,” 

He turned to Mr. Gruening and 
“Would you mind if I go back 
to the hotel and not vote at all?” 

MR. BREWSTER (interrupting): 
You are a liar! 

MR, CORCORAN: We will see 
whether I am a liar or not. Then I 
said one thing which I think might 
be impugned and for which I am 
ashamed and apologize to the 
House, but I think there were ex- 
tenuating circumstances. I said, 
“No, sir, go in and vote. Vote any 
way you want to. I could not think 
any worse of you, no matter which 
way you voted,” and I walked away 
and Mr. Gruening went across with 
him to the floor of the House. I 


think Mr. Gruening understood that 
he was going to vote for the “death 
sentence.” 

AIDED MR. WHEELER 

MR, COX: You were called in by 
Senator Wheeler as an adviser in 
the handling of the bill in the Sen- 
ate? I believe you stated that you 
understood that Governor Brewster 
was in entire sympathy with the 
proposal and particularly was in 
sympathy with the dissolution 
clause of the bill? 

MR. CORCORAN: Yes, sir. 

MR. COX: He had never indicated 
in the slightest degree that he was 
in doubt, or-that he, in the end, 
might not support the measure? 

MR, CORCORAN: Not until that 
Monday morning, sir. 

MR. COX: During these negotia- 
tions and these conferences that 
you were having with Governor 
Brewster did he ever give the slight- 
est indication that he thought you 
were undertaking to corrupt him? 

MR. CORCORAN: Why, no, sir; 
of course not. 

NO CONDITIONAL OFFER 

MR. COX: Did you ever make to 
him any conditional proposal? 

MR, CORCORAN: No, sir. 

MR. MAPES (Rep.), of Michigan: 
Who assigned you to the work on 
the public utility holding company 
bill? 

MR. CORCORAN: That came by 
direct request of the President, sir. 

MR. MAPES: Did you collaborate 
on the preparation of the radio 
speeches which were made by mem- 
bers of Congress over the radio? 

MR. CORCORAN: I supplied the 
technical material for a good many 
of these radio. speeches. 

MR. MAPES: And for the message 
on the subject prepared by the 
President? 

MR. CORCORAN: No, I did not 
write the message on the subject 
prepared by the President. 

MR. MAPES: Did you collabor- 
ate? 

MR. CORCORAN: No, I prepared 
the material. 


MR. MAPES: Taking into con- ! 








sideration the fact that Governor 
Brewster was very much concerned 
about this, is there much difference 
in that kind of statement and the 
statement that this project would 
not go through? 


PROJECT STARTED 


MR. CORCORAN: Certainly the 
Passamaquoddy project is already 
started. I could not stop the Pas- 
samaquoddy project. All my con- 
versation with Governor Brewster 
amounted to was this: 

“IT have trusted you to take care 
of this Passamaquoddy project. I 
am going to act from now on so that 
you will not understand me, because 
I do not want you coming around 
later and saying I am a _ double- 


crosser. I am going to tell you, 
right from now on, I am going to 
act in respect to this Passama- 


quoddy project on the assumption 
that I can not trust you.” 

MR. MAPES: If you went to the 
Board of Public Works and said, “In 
view of this set-up, I doubt the ad- 
visability of continuing this project 
until the Maine legislature passes 
the power authority legislation,” 
they would be pretty likely to stop, 
would they not? 

MR. CORCORAN: I do not think 
so, sir. You can not stop something 
that has gotten up a head of steam 
like this. But to say, sir, that any- 
one in my position can stop a proj- 
ect after all the publicity and after 
the dirt has been turned, and the 
Army engineers have gone to East- 
port and have had the celebration 
—that is to ascribe to me, sir, an 
omnipotence I know I do not pos- 
sess. 


NO ‘TRADE’ INVOLVED 

MR. MAPES: I will ask you this 
question. In view of your connec- 
tion with the Passamaquoddy proj- 
ect and the necessity of Mr. Brew- 
ster and Mr. Moran and all the 
others that were interested in that 
project consulting with you from 
day to day in regard to that project, 
and at the same time taking into 
consideration the fact of your as- 
signment by the President to assist 
in getting this public utility legisla- 
tion through Congress do you see 
any impropriety or embarrassment 
in those two relationships? 

MR. CORCORAN: Not at all, sir, 


because it was never conceived that 
Passamaquoddy 


was a trade with pany Bill. 


Mr. Brewster for the Holding Com- 
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New York. 


Or take 


15% less than 


Ask about 


Pacific. 
14th & New York Ave.; 
Boston: 
: 22 Court 
St.; Philadelphia: 1500 Locust St. 
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MAKE THE 
MARK OF MERIT 
YOUR GUIDING STAR 


In preparing those cooling 
summer drinks, no matter how 
littleor how much you propose 
to pay, look on your dealer's 
Schenley Shelf before you buy. 
Trustworthy Schenley values 
cost no more than so-called 
“bargain” liquors. Better buy 
with confidence —then you'll 
drink with contentment! Use 
this list when you shop: 


SCHENLEY’S 
GOLDEN WEDDING 
BLENDED WHISKEY 


America’s finest blended whiskey. 
“It's ALL whiskey.” 


SCHENLEY’S 
SILVER WEDDING 
LONDON DRY DISTILLED GIN 


Teo delicious ingredients give it the 
world’s tastiest bouquet. 


SCHENLEY’S 
CREAM OF KENTUCKY 


STRAIGHT WHISKEY 


ehentucky’s favorice where they callit 
“double rich.” 


SCHENLEY’S 
RED LABEL— WHITE LABEL 
AMERICAN CREAM BRAND 
BLENDED WHISKIES 


So creamy smooth, so mellow, so mild, 
you'll agree “Ic’s the Cream.” 


OLD S' 


CHENLEY 
STRAIGHT WHISKEY 
BOTTLED IN BOND under U.S. Govern- 
ment supervision. The aristocrat of the i 
House of Schenley—every drop at least 
4 years old. In Bourbon or Rye. 


OLD QUAKER ws. 


BRAND 


STRAIGHT WHISKEY 


The biggest selling straight whiskey is 
America today. 


OLD QUAKER 
DISTILLED DRY GIN 


A favorite everywhere. You'll be proud 


to serve it. 


KINTORE 


LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKEY 
Schenley went direct to Scotland to get 
you a truly native Scotch whiskey. 


Coprright, 


Schenler Distrfbetors, Inc., New Yor. . ¥- AeA 
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OST of living drops for second successive 
month. 
* * * 


College graduates finding more jobs than 


at any time since 1929. 
e «6 


CCC enrollment lags. 
es @ 


Work begins on program for 500,000 
needy youth. 
a a 


LOODS in New York and Pennsylvania, carry- 

ing not only destruction to property but the 
threat of epidemic diseases and the continued 
spread of the outbreak of infantile paralysis in 
North Carolina were of serious concern to na- 
tional and State welfare agencies last week. 

Of a more optimistic nature was news of a 
further drop in the cost of living and the an- 
nouncement of prospective action on the pro- 
gram to help 500,000 of the neediest youth be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 25. 


What It Costs to Live 


Downward Trend in Prices 
Continues, Says June Report 


j= and the opening of Summer found the 
cost of living for the United States continu- 
ing the downward trend begun in May. 

That is the report of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, which says that between May 
and June the cost of living declined .2 of 1 per 
cent. There were reductions in the price of 
fuel and light, clothing and food, but increases 
in the prices of sundries and of rentals. 

A decline of .4 of 1 per cent was reported for 











—Underwood & Underwood 
ALLEGIANCE TO THE COLORS 
Enrollees in the 1935 Citizens Military Train- 
ing Camp at Fort Myer, Va., take the oath as 
it is administered by Maj. Gen, Arthur W. 
Brown, Judge Advocate General of the Army, 
in the presence of regular Army officers. 








May as compared with April, the first monthly 
drop in the cost of living since last November. 

Food prices, which led in the rise in living 
expenses during the first quarter of this year, 
have shown more increase as compared with two 
years ago than have any of the other budget 
classifications used by the Conference Board. 
In June the average level of food costs was 27.2 
per cent above the same month in 1933. 


BETTER HERE THAN ABROAD 


Clothing was 20.9 per cent higher than in 1933; 
rentals 10.3 per cent higher; coal 5.5 per cent 
higher, and sundries were 3.8 per cent more. 

Another comparison of living costs now and 
in previous years is furnished by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. It reports that the cost of 
living during the first quarter of this year was 
four-fifths of the average level of 1923-25. 

The bare necessities of lite—food, clothing, and 
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Q.—Do other countries use the election meth- 
ods common to the United Statese; that is, a sys- 
tem of primary and general elections? 

A—No other country has such a system of 
elections. 
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Q.—Is work of progressing on the shelter belt of 
trees proposed for the western plains? 
A.—Approximately 200 billion trees were 
planted this Spring in the proposed belt, cov- 
ering 6,800 acres, according to the Forest 
Service. 
x*e 


Q—wWhat is a fair (a) living wage? (b) sub- 
sistence wage? 

A.—No government agency has set any definite 
figures because the matter is relative depend- 
ing upon the locality. A subsistence wage 
might be defined as one affording barest ne- 
cessities and possibly not all of them, such 
things depending upon the point of view of 
person concerned. 

x ** 


Q.—Has the capital corporation tax been ex- 
tended? 

A—This tax was made permanent by the 
Revenue Act of 1934 and thus was not involved 
in the recent tax extensions. 
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of Governmental Activities Affecting Social Welfare—Food and | 
Health— What the Relief Agencies Are Doing + + 
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ING DOWN THE DEADLY MICROBES 
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—Public Health Service 


Scientists of the United States Public Health Service take chances with their lives every day as, in laboratory and field, they seek the cause and cure 
of virulent diseases. Left photo: A scene in the meningitis laboratory. Lower center: Microbe hunters at work in the bacteriological laboratory. 
Upper center: A group of doctors making a study of sleeping sickness during the recent epidemic in St, Louis, At the extreme right of this group 
is Dr. J. P. Leake, Senior Surgeon, who is now leading the infantile paralysis fight in the South. Right photo: Monkeys from which are taken the 


paralysis anti-toxins. (See Col. 5.) 








shelter—require a smaller proportion of the 
average wage-earners’ family expenditures in 
this country than in most foreign countries. 

An average wage-earner’s family in this coun- 
try, reports the National Industrial Conference 
Board, spent 19 per cent of its budget for shelter, 
38 per cent for food, 13 per cent for clothing, 6 
per cent for fuel and light, and 24 per cent for 
miscellaneous expense. 

While 57 per cent of the average wage-earner’s 
family budget in the United States goes for shel- 
ter and food, in Great Britain the proportion is 
62 per cent; in France, 72 per cent; Germany, 
75 per cent; Denmark, 54 per cent; Australia, 
$9 per cent; Egypt, 64 per cent, and China, 79 
per cent. 


Colleges and Work 


Jobs More Plentiful for Graduates 
Than in Past Years 


OLLEGE graduates of 1935 are finding jobs 
more plentiful than at any time since 1929. 

That is the barometer of recovery shown by 
reports reaching the Federal Office of Education 
as to the success the college class of this year 
has had in obtaining positions. 

Here is the trend, illustrated by sample re- 
ports from various sections of the country: 

Yale—A 90 per cent increase in offers of jobs 
to graduates this year as compared with 1934. 

University of Chicago—Every man in the 1935 
graduating class has had a job offered him this 
year. 

Southern California colleges—Jobs offered to 
85 per cent of all graduates. 

University of South Carolina—Placement in 
jobs 10 to 15 per cent better than in 1934. 


Filling CCC Camps 


Rules May Have to Be Relaxed to 
Enroll 600,000 Youths 


URTHER liberalization of the regulations for 
enrollment may be necessary if the CCC is to 
gain its objective of 600,000 members, set for it 
under the four billion dollar work relief pro- 
gram. 

Reports to the Washington headquarters show 
that enrollment is progressing more slowly than 
was anticipated. 

Age limits for enrollments, originally from 18 
to 25, have been extended to from 18 to 28, but 
officials say that it may be necessary to extend 
the upper age limit again, enroll additional vet- 
erans, and perhaps add part of the population 
of the FERA transient bureau to the CCC in 
order to get a full complement of 600,000 
workers. 

At the present rate of progress, enrollment of 
the expanded force may require up until Nov. 
1, according to officials. There are now 385,000 
CCC workers and 1,640 camps. It is planned to 
have 2,960 camps. 

During its first two years, from April, 1933, to 
April, 1935, the CCC record as compiled by the 
Census Bureau and CCC officials shows these ac- 
complishments: 

Increased value of nations’ forests, parks, 
grazing areas, and streams by $428,000,000. 

Gave employment to 1,100,000 young men, vet- 
erans, and Indians and to 100,000 Army reserve 
officers, supervisors, woodsmen, and carpenters 
needed to construct camps. 

Helped maintain a large mumber of relief 
families through the regulation rquiring each 
enrollee to send home $25 of his monthly pay. 

Total cost for the CCC up to April 1 was $680,- 
000,000, not including $36,000,000 spent for the 
purchase of land for parks and forests. 
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Relief for Needy Youths 


Fourfold Program Set by 
National Commission 


FOURFOLD program is being organized by the 

National Youth Administration to care for 
approximately 500,000 of the neediest among the 
country’s 3,000,000 youths between 16 and 25 
years of age. 

To carry on its activities the NYA has $50,000,- 
000 allotted to it by President Roosevelt. 

First in importance among the proposed activ- 
ities, according to relief officials, is to be a job 
training and job placement section. 

Part-time jobs for college students may be 
provided as under the FERA program. Also 
an effort is to made to help high school and 
college post-graduate students, 

Another phase of the program is the develop- 
ment of projects where youth can be given em- 
ployment at nominal wages. 

President Roosevelt in an executive order last 
week named to serve without additional pay 
on the executive committee of the NYA: 

Arthur J, Altmeyer, Second Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor; John Studebaker, Commissioner 
of Education; M. L. Wilson, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture; Lee Pressman, general counsel 
Resettlement Administration; Chester H. McCall, 
special assistant to the Secretary of Commerce. 


A Drive on Crime 


‘Uncle Sam Aids in New York 
Clean-Up; a Police Conference 


THE Federal Government is to aid Thomas E. 

Dewey, special prosecutor, in his investiga- 
tion of the “$100,000,000-a-year” New York City 
vice and crime rackets. 

Federal officials last week offered to make the 
records of the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments available for the infuiry. Department of 
Justice agents also may assist. 


TAX PROSECUTIONS 

Arrangements for cooperation between Federal 
and local officials in the investigation were an- 
nounced after a conference in Washington of 
Mr. Dewey, Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau, Attorney General Cummings and Kildroy P. 
Aldrich, Chief Post Office Inspector. 





—Wide World 
FIGHTING VICE AND CRIME 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman :of New York 
(left) and special Prosecutor Thomas E. Dewey 
confer on the forthcoming investigation of or- 
ganized vice and racketeering in New York 
City. The Department of Justice has offered 
witnesses and its records to aid in the in- 
vestigation. 
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While most of the aid to be given by the Fed- 
eral agents will consist of supplying information 
on the phases of crime least familiar to the local 
police, it was reported that in some instances 
Mr. Dewey may ask the Government to prosecute 
criminals for income tax delinquencies in the 
event it proves difficult to convict them on other 
charges. 

Cooperation between local and Federal law-en 
forcement officers was featured last week also in 
the forty-second annual convention of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police at At- 
lantic City. 

Police chiefs at the meeting heard addresses 
from Attorney General Cummings and J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, attacking the role of “lawyer-crim- 
inals” in crime. 

Mr. Hoover said a large proportion of all crime 
is due to “the legal shyster in law-making,” to 
“sob-sister judges” and to “crooked politicians,” 
and he assailed existing parole systems, calling 
some of them a “national scandal.” 


PAROLE ABUSES 

He added that he believes in the “right kind 
of parole” but not in a system where “convicts 
with extensive records for offenses against so- 
ciety are turned out of prison cells for no other 
apparent reason than that they have asked for it, 
or that they have conducted themselves accord- 
ing to the rules of prison.” 

Later in the meeting the parole was defended 
by Winthrop D. Lane, a New Jersey official. He 
declared that he agreed with Mr. Hoover in con- 
demning “the soppy sentimentalists and the tear- 
ful well-wishers of criminals.” But the right 
kind of parole, he said, is a protection to the 
public. 

The objective, said Mr. Lane, is to give paroles 
to prisoners who prove worthy in order to put 
them through a testing period before giving them 
their unconditional release. 

If all sentences were carried out in full, he 
added, it would be necessary to have prisons and 
reformatories with 20 times the capacity of those 
now in use. 


This Week in Welfare 


BRIEFS” on the week’s welfare develop- 
ments: 

* * * Newly organized national committee 
on rural social planning, says Garner Jackson, 
chairman, will send investigators to Europe for 
data to be used in connection with study of prob- 
lems arising under the Resettlement Administra- 
tion and other programs for the relief of the 
farm population. 

* * * Matanuska Valley, Alaska, pioneering 
projects, continues under adjustments made by 
Eugene Carr, trouble-shooter for the FERA. 
These include reconstruction of unsatisfactory 
foundation work on houses, dismissal of the 
Commissary Manager, the drafting of Alaska 
unemployed to work on the project and hiring of 
more workmen from the States to expedite con- 
struction. 

* * * Use of a new preventive for measles 
known as “convalescent serum” was explained by 
Dr. C. Loring Joslin, of the University of Mary- 
land medical school, to Maryland Parent Teacher 
conference. 

* * * Secretary of State Hull, in a message to 
the World Narcotic Defense Association, meet- 
ing in New York, urges the States to enact a 
uniform narcotics law. Explains that thus far 
only 24 States have passed such legislation. 

* * * A nation-wide drop in tuberculosis death 
rate but a spreading of the disease in 16 of the 
larger cities is shown by a report of the New 
York Tuberculosis and Health Association. Sur- 
vey covering 46 cities shows a decline of 4 per 
cent in deaths to a rate of 69.6 per 100,000 popu- 
lation, the lowest figure ever recorded for large 
American cities. 








Health Service at War 
On a New Epidemic 


How Outbreaks of Dreaded Disease 
Are Fought by Federal Men 


NCE MORE the United States Public Health 
Service has marshalled its medical staff to 
fight an epidemic of dread proportions. 

Since the first of May an infantile paralysis 
epidemic has centered in the East-Central sec- 
tion of North Carolina. Thus far it has caused 
312 cases of the disease and 18 deaths. 

In the last few weeks the epidemic has spread 
into Southern Virginia, causing 103 cases of the 
disease. 

Warfare against this malady, which leaves 
death and permanent deformity in its wake, is 
an old story with the Public Health Service. 


PREVIOUS EPIDEMICS 

Back in 1916 it was called upon to help stamp 
out an outbreak of infantile paralysis in New 
York City. That is considered one of the largest 
epidemics of the disease which has occurred in 
the United States. 

Again in 1931 in various sections of the coun- 
try, and last year in California, the Public Health 
Service has had to fight infantile paralysis. 

In the present effort in North Carolina and 
Virginia the Public Health Service is armed with 
a@ new weapon, devised by scientists of the New 
York City Health Department. 

This is a vaccine made from the crushed spinal 
cords of monkeys which have been infected with 
infantile paralysis and killed. 


BROAD TEST NEEDED 

Physicians believe that children injected with 
the vaccine will be permanently immunized 
against “polio.” But they are not certain of its 
worth. 

To prove whether the vaccine is universally as 
effective as it has been in individual instances, 
Scientists say it will probably be necessary to 
treat thousands of children and obtain accurate 
records of its effect. A severe epidemic—per- 
haps the North Carolina outbreak—might fur- 
nish the case records needed. 

Proof of the effectiveness of the vaccine would 
place Doctors William H. Park and Morris Brodle, 
its discoverers, high in the ranks of the heroes 
of medical research. 

Three hundred applications of the Park-Brodie 
vaccine have been made in Guilford County 
North Carolina, by Dr. A. G. Gilliam, of the 
Public Health Service. However, results of the 
experiment will not be known for a number of 
months, according to health officers. 

Several other members of the staff of the 
Federal agency are combatting the outbreak. 

The work of the Public Health Service in fight- 
ing infantile paralysis is but one illustration of 
its activities. If Mew York State, swept by 
floods, has an outbreak of typhoid fever, the 
Federal health officers may be called to aid the 
local authorities. 


PREVENTIVE WORK 

Were it not for the constant efforts of public 
health agencies, both in combating epidemics 
after they originate and in enforcing quaran- 
tines and carrying on research, great epidemics 
such as occurred in the Middle Ages might 
again sweep through the world. 

Major epidemics in recent times which have 
required the services of the Public Health Ser- 
vice, in addition to the infantile paralysis out- 
breaks already mentioned, include the influenza 
epidemic following the World War; the psitta- 
cosis or “parrot fever” outbreak in 1929-30; vari- 
ous outbreaks of bubonic plague which have oc- 
curred since 1900, and the epidemic of “sleep- 
ing sickness” in 1933 at St. Louis. 

Now, as in the past, points out Dr. R. C. Wil- 
liams, Assistant Surgeon General, the Public 
Health Service stands ready to go to the aid of 
any State or locality when an outbreak of dis- 
ease gets beyond local control. 
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NATIONAL LOTTERY—Proposal contained in 
pending legislation to increase governmental 
incomes. Tickets would be sold to the public. 
Drawings would be made and prizes awarded 
lucky holders of tickets. Net profits from lottery 
would then be apportioned so that one-fourth of 
amount went to Federal Government and three- 
fourths to States. 
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FREE PORT—Port where goods may be en- 
tered without payment of duty, and repackaged. 
Only goods delivered in the United States would 
be taxed; goods going to foreign parts would 
leave port duty-free. Mayor LaGuardia, of New 
York, has asked Secretary of Commerce Roper 
to make Staten Island a “Free Port.” 

Ss = 

SILVER SEIGNIORAGE—Difference between 
market price of metal and its value as money, a 
profit which accrues to the Government. Secre- 
tary of Treasury Morgenthan has revealed that 
silver seignicrage resulting from purchases of 
metal under recent Silver Purchase Act is being 
kept in separate fund and not being used to pay 
ordinary expenses of government. 

es @ 

EMERGENCY BUDGET—Statement of esti- 
mated expenditures for and income from emer- 
gency and recovery agencies of Federal Govern- 
ment for fiscal year. Current fiscal year ended 
June 30 with emergency budget unbalanced; that 
is, expenditures had exceeded income. 
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WHAT THE STATES ARE DOING: SPREAD OF THE 





Twenty Four States Have Adopted t! 
New Levy in Last Two Years— 


Average Rate 


Is 2 Per Cent 





BAK in the 1920s the gasoline tax | 


swept across the States to pro- 
vide revenue for highway building. 

In the 1930s the sales tax is sweep- 
ing along the same path to provide 
revenue for defraying State depres- 
sion costs. 

All 48 States and 
Government now 


the Federal 


taxes. 
Between January 1, 1933, and 
July 1, 1935, sales taxes were 


adopted by 21 States, the National 
Industrial Conference Board finds. 
Three States previously imposed 
these taxes, so that 24 now obtain 
revenue from this form of taxation. 
(See map in adjoining column.) 


RATES OF TAXATION 

The average rate of taxation ap- 
plied to sales is 2 per cent, although 
Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, 
Carolina, California, and Kentucky 
tax at the rate of 3 per cent. Mis- 
souri has a 1 per cent tax. 

Types of these revenue raisers 
differ. The most common form is a 
tax on retail sales. Another type is 
a general sales tax, and a third type 
a selective sales tax. 

The State picture stands as fol- 
lows: 

General sales taxes: Arizona, 
North Carolina, and Washington. 

Gross receipts taxes: “Mississippi, 
and New Mexico. 

Gross income taxes: 
West Virginia. 

Retail sales taxes: Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Da- 


Indiana and 


kota, Utah, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia and Wyoming. 

Two States, New York and Penn- 
sylvania, have imposed sales taxes 
in the past but have permitted those 
taxes to lapse. New York City, on 


| the other hand, has a sales tax of 


impose gasoline 


its own. 
Of the 24 State taxes, 14 are im- 
posed for a definite period and the 


| revenue in many of these instances 


is allocated for definite purposes— 
usually relief. 


| PERIOD OF EXPERIMENT 


In Arkansas revolt among mer- 
chants has broken out against the 
sales tax. They are offering goods 
to customers without regard to the 
levy and are making no attempt to 


| collect the tax from customers. New 


North | 


Jersey underwent something of the 
same kind of revolt. 
Commenting on the character of 


} 





MORE THAN ONE-THIRD of all 
™ internal revenue taxes col- 
lected by the Federal Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1935, came from the State of New 
York. Five States—New York, Illi- 


nois, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, | 


and California, in the order named— 
contributed more than half. Iilli- 
nois displaced North Carolina as the 
second largest source of revenues. 

Total internal revenue—exclusive 
of liquor excise taxes and receipts 
from documentary stamps, which 
are not computed on a State basis— 
totaled $3,279,549,374.20. The five 
States contributed $1,089,390,073.69; 


the State contributions were $665,- | 


344,806.21 for New York, $321,268,- 
829.29 for Illinois, $283,677,545.45 for 
North Carolina, $243,746,656.98 for 
Pennsylvania and $175,352,235.76 for 
California. 

Total collections represent a gain 
of $616,221,036.53 over the previous 
fiscal year. Maine, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, and Oklahoma, with 
Hawaii and the Philippines, alone 


| showed reduced revenues. 


New York paid in 157 millions or 
more than a third of the total re- 
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ZZ CENTRAL SALES TAXES.CROSS RECEIPTS Taxes. 
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AND EVERY NIGHT 


TWA luxury Douglas 
Skyliners cross America 
in both directions —fast- 
est, shortest, coast to 
coast. Other famous 
TWA fights include day- 





light trips both ways over 
Grand Canyon, Painted 


Desert and Boulder Dam. 
Both dayand night TWA 
serves every principal 








TRANSCONTINENTAL 
& WESTERN AIR, INC. 

















They're 
*QUAKER-CRISP!” 


And that means they're the toastiest, 
tastiest breakfast food you ever ate! 
For Quaker not only puffs the golden, 
nourishing grains... but also double- 
crisps them in a special way that 
makes them extra crunchy and extra 
delicious. And only Quaker packs 
them in the red and blue triple-sealed 
carton to bring you their appetizing, 
nut-like flavor at its freshest and best. 


Buy today for breakfast tomorrow. 





















ASK FOR Quaker 
PUFFED WHEAT + PUFFED RICE 
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—Chart by National Industrial Conference Board Bulletin 
A RECORD PERIOD FOR SALES TAXES IN THE STATES 
Between Jan. 1 and July 1, 1935, twenty-one States have adopted sales 
taxes of one sort or another, bringing the total number of States using 
the sales tax as a source of revenue to twenty-four. 


the tax on sales, the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board says: 


“Viewed as a whole, the present | 


| 


period is best described as one of. | 


experimentation in the use of sales 
taxes as a source of State revenue. 
Frequent changes in the laws have 
been made, subsequent to their 
adoption, with a view to improving 
operation of the tax. 

“There is no evidence that the at- 
titude of the public toward sales 
taxes has changed materially. New 
York and Pennsylvania, the two 
most populous States, permitted re- 
tail taxes to lapse upon the expira- 
tion of the periods for which they 


| originally were approved. 


MERCHANTS’ ATTITUDE 
“Because of the additional costs 
to which they are subjected, mer- 
chants and merchandising groups 
oppose sales taxes. While their op- 


| position is less vocal, it cannot be 


said that consumers regard sales 
taxes with favor. 
“There is, of course, no way of 


| measuring the attitude of the con- 
| suming public, but it would certainly 





be incorrect to claim that the recent 
trend towards the sales tax indi- 
cates that it has become a popular 
form of levy.” 

Illinois, with a new 3 per cent 
sales tax, has started the use of 
tokens for payment. Consumers 
buy these tokens, just as they buy 
street car tokens, and use them in 
place of coins to meet the tax. 

With taxes on sales now affecting 
nearly 55 per cent of the nation’s 
population, there has been a heavy 
drain on the Federal mint to supply 
cents. Vast numbers of these coins 
have been forced into circulation to. 
meet the demand. 
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FAMILY RESORT” 
10 MILES SOUTH OF ATLANTIC CITY 


ITANDERS 


BOARDWALK AT ELEVENTH STREET 
MODERN FIREPROOF 


232 Rooms with Bath and Ocean View, 
Open and Inclosed Sun Decks, 
3 Open Air Circulating Sea Water 


Swimming Pools 


Enjoy the Great Outdoors: Golf... 
Tennis ... Riding... Surf Bathing... 
Yachting ... Fishing... Crabbing ... Sailing 


American Plan—Low Rates 
J. HOWARD SLOCUM, 
Manager 


HERBERT WILKS, 
Assistant Manager 
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ceipts from individual income taxes 
and 178 millions or more than a 
quarter of all corporation income 
taxes. 
millions in agricultural taxes nearly 
one-fifth of the total, Illinois was 
far in the lead of New York, with 57 
millions, and North Carolina with 
nearly 34 millions. 

Of total miscellaneous taxes in ex- 
cess of 1,670 millions, New York con- 
tributed more than 268 millions. 
North Carolina was close behind 
with more than 235 millions. The 
State of Washington, including 
Alaska, paid in more than 119 mil- 
lions; Illinois, more than 130 mil- 
lions; Pennsylvania more than 90 








With payment of over 100 | 
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‘New York Largest Contributor—Cen- 


tralized Control in Louisiana— 
Pennsylvania’s Basic Law 





gains over 1934. Income taxes total- , Stanley, State’s attorney for the dis- 
ing nearly 1,100 millions represented | trict including New Orleans. 


an increase of more than 282 mil- 
lions. Miscellaneous taxes gained 
nearly 188 millions and agricultural 
adjustment taxes, totaling over 526 
millions, showed an increase of 
about 155 millions. 
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CENTRALIZED STATE CONTROL 
(COMPLETE State control of every 

non-elective political employe in 
Louisiana, an aspiration ascribed to 
Senator Huey P. Long as his “golden 
dream of politics,” appears to have 
been realized. 

Supervision of the employment of 
all State, parish and municipal em- 
ployes is now vested in State au- 
thorities. The State budget com- 
mittee now has jurisdiction over all 
local school budgets and over the 
hiring and firing of teachers. Taxes 
in New Orleans are to be collected 
by the State revenue collectors. 

This concentration of power in 
the State was effected by enactment 
of a program presented by Senator 
Long to the recent special session 
of the State legislature. The Long 
organization is credited with having 
obtained control of elections, com- 
mand of the State military, au- 
thority over all non-elective gov- 
ernmental employes, supervisory 
powers over all State, parish and 
local finances, hiring and firing 
privileges over school teachers, and 
power to spend State money for any 
purpose. 

Among the measures enacted, one 
act authorizes the attorney general 
to appoint assistant attorneys gen- 
eral for New Orleans at $45,000 com- 
pensation to be borne by the city. 
The State board of liquidation is 
given power to draw upon any fund, 
earmarked for whatever purpose, to 
meet payments against other funds, 
provided that the diversion is rec- 
ognized as a loan. 

The State budget committee is 
composed of the governor, the State 
treasurer and the State superin- 
tendent of education. Seven elected 
State officials comprise the board of 
liquidation. 
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VIEWPOINT OF OPPOSITION 


HROUGH “ABUSE of powers pos- 
sessed by some of the officials” 
elected by the people and not by 
rights “collectively surrendered” to 
him by the people has Senator Huey 
P. Long achieved dictatorship in 


millions. All classes of taxes showed Louisiana, it is asserted by Eugene 








Senator Long rules the State, he 
explained, through control of 95 
persons—the 67 majority in the 
State House of Representatives, the 
26 majority in the State Senate, and 
the Governor and State Attorney 
General. 

Deprived of the right to name his 
assistants and clerical help, said Mr. 
Stanley, he would be estopped from 
showing how elections are stolen and 
“from holding future investigations 
into ballot box thievery.” 
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PLAN FOR OKLAHOMA 


GOVERNOR E. W. MARLAND 

asked for it, but is not entirely 
pleased with a criticism of the set 
up of the Oklahoma State govern- 
ment and of his own plans to re- 
form its structure, submitted to him 
by Brookings Institution. Admit- 
ting that some of the findings did 
not suit him—his pet project for 
“New Deal boards” was not spared 
in the report—he has submitted the 
survey for the consideration of the 
voters of the State. 

The State, said the report, is “in 
some respects living in the Jackson- 
ian era.” The six-point reorgani- 
zation program proposed: 

Abolition of many State and 
county offices and creation of new 
centralizing agencies. 

Legislative reorganization. 

County consolidations. 

Shift of tax burden by increase of 
inheritance, income, gross produc- 
tion and motor license taxes, and 
possible repeal of sales and cigaret 
taxes, and decrease of property taxes 
when effectivity of substitute taxes 
warrants. 

School system operated on county 
unit basis with county superinten- 
dent appointed by county boards, 
instead of being elected; State to 
pay for operation of schools. 


Abolition of county excise boards 


with transfer of duties to county 
commissioners and county control- 
lers. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S BASIC LAW 


HE WAY has been blazed for 
changing the constitution of the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania. At 
the primaries, Sept. 17 next, the 
voters will be asked to decide 
whether they favor a constitutional 
convention for this purpose; if a 
majority sustains the proposal, 50 
delegates from the senate districts 
and 20 delegates-at-large will be 


SALES TAX 





chosen at the general elections on 
Nov. 5. 


There seems little likelihood that 
a new basic law can be prepared for 
submission to the voters before early 
next Summer and possibly not until 
the close of next year. Governor 
Earle has signed the bill which au- 
thorizes submission of the question 


to the voters and subsequent pro- | 


cedure. 


One of the questions to come be- 
fore the constitutional convention, 
if it shall be finally called, will be 
whether a borrowing limit for the 
State shall be fixed without the spe- 
cific approval of the voters. The 
commonwealth cannot now borrow 
in excess of one million dollars 
without specific consent of the 
voters. 





Mayo DuDLey. 
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. Breakfasts as lowes DOS 
Luncheons. . . 30¢ 
Dinners... . 35! 





Coach and Tourist Car Passengers 


on the 


LOS ANGELES LIMITED 


@ North Western-Union Pacific now offer new low-cost meal 
service for coach and tourist car passengers on the Los 
Angeles Limited—famous, daily, all-year train to Southern 


California. 


The new economy-meals are served at regular meal hours on 
trays to passengers in their seats, from a steam-table in 
the coach, with chef and waiter in attendance. Breakfasts, at 
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From Chicago to Cali- 
fornia in comfortable, 
roomy, air-condi- 
tioned coaches. Only 
$57.35 round trip. 
Also very low fares for 
Tourist and Standard 
Sleeping Car travel. 


tive. 
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NORTH WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC 


25¢, may include scrambled eggs 
with two strips bacon, rolls or bread, 
coffee or milk. Luncheons at 30¢, 
dinners at 35¢, are equally attrac- 


Menus are varied every day. 


For greatest economy, cool, clean, 
air-conditioned comfort, speed with 
safety, ride the Los Angeles Limited 
to and from California, 

UNION PACIFIC 


Cc. & N. W. 

904 Girard Tr. Co. Bidg. 1002 Girard Tr. C 
Hey Pa. Philadelphia, 
. le 


N. W. RY. 
o. Bldg, 
Pa, 
148 S. Clark St, 


or 


La Salle St, 
Chicago, Tl, 




































RIP COLLINS, home-run 
king of the St. Louis Car- 
dinals. “Here’s the best 
proof I know that Cam- 
els are mild,” Rip says. “I 
can smoke them steadily, 
and they never get my 
wind or upset my nerves.” 

















4. A. BROOKS, 32 and "33 
All American Lacrosse 
Team: “I smoke Camels— 
and have for 5 years. No 
matter how many! smoke, 
Camels never upset my 
nerves or get my wind. 
That's real mildness!” 








YOU CAN SMOKE 
ALL YOU WANT! 


© 1985, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 


“THEY DONT 


GET YOUR WIND 


ATHLETES SAY 








JENNIE ROONEY, famous 
circus aerialist, says: “I 
have to guard my wind. It 
means a lot that Camels, 
beingsomild,donotupset 
my nerves or get my wind. 
And Camels never give 
me any throat irritation.” 








YOU'LL LIKE 
THEIR 
MILDNESS TOO! 


HEALTHY NERVES—physi- 
cal fitness — sound wind 
—help to make life more 
enjoyable for you, too. 
Enjoy Camel’s mildness— 
smoke all you wish! For 
athletes have proved that 
Camelsdon’tgettheirwind 
---0r jangle their nerves. 


BRUCE BARNES, the tennis 
champion, says: “Camels 
are so mild! They never 
cut my wind—and I smoke 
a lot, too. Their flavor? 
Always rich and good. 
And when I’m tired out, 
a Camel eases the strain.” 
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JAMES BAUSCH, Olympic Decathlon Champion, says: 
“I’ve been a Camel smoker for years. Camels are so 
mild they don’t get my wind or cut down my speed 
and endurance. And Camel isa better-tasting cigarette; 


always rich, smooth, 
and mellow.” 








































WILLIE MACFARLANE, for- 
merU.S.Open Champion, 
adds: “You hear a lot 
about mildness. Camels 
are mild. I smoke steadily, 
Theydon’t get my wind or 
make my nervesijittery.'I’'d 
walk a mile fora Camel!’” 








amel Ss COSTLIER TOBACCOS! 


@ Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS—Turkish and Domestic—than any other popular brand. 


(Signed) R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C, 
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Sumner Welles 


Specialist in Latin American 
Affairs in the State Department 


@UMNER WELLES, Assistant Secretary of State, 
is one of Uncle Sam’s diplomatic trouble- 
shooters for Latin America 
His most recent expedition into the field was in 
1933. With Cuba getting ready to depose Dictator 
Machado, the Roosevelt Administration, which 
had called the Latin American expert to the As- 
sistant Secretaryship of State, dispatched him to 
Havana. There he presided at the American Em- 
bassy from April to December 1933—a period of 
successive coups d'etat and unrest in the Island 


~—when he was called back to the American 
Capital and State Department. 
Sumner Welles, a native New Yorker, has an 


educational background similar to that of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. He is a graduate of Groton and 
Harvard. 

In 1915 he first entered the American Foreign 
Service. He became Secretary of Embassy at 
Tokyo and then at Buenos Aires. In 1920 he was 





Underwood & Underwood 


Trouble shooter for the State Department, es- 
pecially skilled in matters concern- 
ing Latin America, 





assigned to the Department as Assistant Chief of 
Latin American Affairs, and then Chief of the 
Division. 

“Mr Welles became Commissioner to fhe Do- 
minican Republic in 1922, and in the same year 
served as a delegate to the Conference on Central 
American Affairs at Washington. President Cool- 
idge made him his personal representative to qffer 
mediation in the Honduras revolution of 1924. 

His first appointment to be Assistant Secretary 
of State was made by President Roosevelt in 1933. 
He then went to Cuba as Ambassador, returning 
to the Department after some months at Havana, 


Harold M. Stephens 


Will Supervise the Major Units 
of Department of Justice 





TOW THIRD IN RANK in the Department of 
Justice is Harold M. Stephens of Utah, who 
owes his promotion to the resignation of William 
Stanley, whose place he takes as Assistant to the 
Attorney General. 

For two years Mr. Stephens has had charge of 
enforcement of anti-trust laws, many problem 
cases arising from NRA and AAA operations. In 
his new post he will have supervision of the major 
units of the departments including investigations. 
Patronage and civil service are also within his 
jurisdiction. 

Born at Nebr., 1886, Mr. 


Crete, March 6, 


Stephens received his preliminary schooling at 





Harris & Ewing 
Western lawyer of wide experience steps up 
to the third highest post in Depart- 
ment of Justice, 


Salt Lake City. Then he took degrees at Cornell, 
University of California and the Harvard Law 
School. 

For 23 years, Mr. Stephens has been a lawyer 
in Salt Lake City, Los Angeles and elsewhere. 
He has held county and State offices and helped 
revise Utah laws. By way of variation, cap- 
italizing his early training, he has been active 
in the Salt Lake Clinic and the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons. 

In his former post he had assignments to pre- 
pare briefs and present arguments before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
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Daniel O. Hastings, 





Senior Senator From Delaware 


—rnoto by Underwood & Underwood. 


Farm Youth Who Won National Fame in Law and in Politics 


TEAR Princess Anne in Maryland there lived 

a farm family by the name of Hastings with 
five children. In 1874 a sixth child was born. 
Four more were to come, and it is hardly likely 
that when No. 6 arrived and was christened 
“Daniel O., his parents guessed that he would 
one day follow in the foot steps of the wealthy 
and famous T. Coleman Du Pont and sit in his 
seat on the Republican side of the United States 
Senate. 

One reason why the parents of Daniel O. 
might have been surprised if a fortune teller had 
predicted such an occurrence was because there 
was such a disparity in the fortunes of the two 
families, the Hastings and Du Ponts. Another 
reason was that Mr. Hastings, Sr., was a good 
Democrat. 

Education is said to have been an important 
item of the Hastings program of raising children. 
There wasn’t much money for that purpose 
but there was enough to start. An elder 
sister was already presiding in the one-room 
schoolhouse of the neighborhood when Daniel 
came along and so he had that advantage. Four 
out of the six months term he went to school 
until he was 14, the other two months he did 
his bit on the farm, 


WORKED FOR HIS SCHOOLING 


The next year his education was irregular but 
he managed to graduate from the local high 
school and then, at 18, set out to work. 

His first job was clerk and extra office boy for 
the railroad at Salisbury, Md. Two years later 
he was promoted to the freight office, moved up 
to Wilmington, Del., and drew $35 a month out 
of which he continued his education, this time 
in shorthand and typewriting. 

Later he was given an all-night job but his 
proficiency cut the working hours from 10 to 6, 
thus giving him more time for studies, not sleep. 

He wanted to be a lawyer and mentioned the 
fact to his chief clerk. That gentlemnan opined 
that he had at least one qualification—an ability 
to talk—and added that if he learned to know 
what he was talking about he might make a 
good lawyer. Thus encouraged he sought out 


4 


further advice and counsel and finally—in less 
than a year and a half—he was a law student. 


NO ROYAL ROAD TO LAW 

That was in 1898. He was 24. And he took 
unto himself a wife, Carrie Lee Saxton, who was 
to be his partner and inspiration for many years 
but who was to be taken by death only a short 
year after he had achieved his goal as Senator. 

Young Hastings decided to concentrate on his 
legal career and with the courageous assent of 
his young bride gave up his income, $45 a month, 
and took a place in a lawyer’s office at $25. He 
tried to keep up night work with the railway 
company, but found that cut down his study 
time so he decided he would have to find a new 
way of balancing his budget and increasing his 
hours of study as well. 

In a year he was earning $60 a month with 
the Southern Railway, was domiciled in Wash- 
ington and registered at the Columbian (now the 
George Washington) Law School in the Capital. 

But once again his railway duties ate ito 
his curricular activity and he decided to switch 
to the Government with its shorter hours. That 
required tutoring in order to pass the civil 
service examinations but he managed it, win- 
ning honors at the university at the same time. 
In 1900 he was finally ensconsed as a govern- 
ment employee, earning $900 a year as a clerk in 
the office of chief engineer of the War and Navy 
Building. 


SUCCESSFUL WITH JURIES 

In 1902 he was admitted to the bar and soon 
began making a reputation for himself as a 
trial lawyer. 

After securing a sensational acquittal of three 
persons charged with homicide he was ap- 
pointed deputy attorney general of Delaware, 
three years after he had began his practice. 
For four years thereafter he appeared in nearly 
all the criminal cases tried in the State. 

A more important office was soon opened to 
him; but he accepted it—it was Secretary of 
State of Delaware—only on the condition he 
could continue his practice. Six months later, 
at the age of 35, we was appointed associate 


Pa At i 


justice of the State Supreme Court. Ordinarily 
this terms runs for 12 years but in taking the 
honor he again made a stipulation—in this case 
he was to serve for two years only. 


IT IS THE MAN; NOT THE JOB 


Accordingly he resigned in 1911 so that his 
successor might be confirmed in the current 
session of the State Senate. He then plunged 
into law with even greater vigor than before 
and had soon made highly important contacts 
and built up one of the largest practices in the 
State. He kept a record of never being on the 
losing side of a jury case. 

Meanwhile he had been appointed solicitor for 
the city of Wilmington. Here he served six 
years and then, to the surprise of all of his 
friends, accepted a judgeship in the municipal 
courts. This was a strange phenomenon. A 
former supreme court justice in such a lowly 
position. Said Judge Hastings to this: 

“No man is too big for any job; the trouble 
is, most jobs are too big for the men who oc- 
cupy them.” 


AND THEN TO THE SENATE 


When Senator Du Pont resigned because of 
illness Governor Robinson appointed Judge 
Hastings to take his place. He was elected at a 
special election in 1930 and again in 1931. 

As early as 1904 Senator Hasting had taken 
an active part in politics. He made his first 
important stump speech then and it probably 
had a good deal to do with his selection as 
deputy attorney general. Twenty-four years 
later T. Coleman Du Pont turned over his duties 
as member of the Republican National Com- 
mittee and Mr. Hastings acted as his proxy at 
the convention at Kansas City. 

Lingering affection for the farm life of his 
early days caused Senator Hasting to main- 
tain for a long while a.farm on which he raised 
prize Holsteins and he is credited by his rural 
constituents with an understanding of their 
problems evidenced by his activities in behalf 
of Farm Relief and parallel measures affecting 
farmers’ interests. 
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Alvin M. Owsley 


Represents This Country 
in the Irish Free State 


4ROM Bucharest, one of the last strongholds 
of monarchy, to Dublin where democracy is 
the order of a new day, there journeyed recently 
an American official. He was Alvin Mansfield 
Owsley, erstwhile national commander of the 
American Legion, who was taking his departure 
from the Rumanian capital as head of the 
American legation there to take up his post as 
American Minister to the Irish Free State. Thus, 
Minister Owsley entered upon his second posi- 
tion with the American Foreign Service. 
It was in 1888 that Alvin Man§Sfield Owsley 
was born at Denton, Texas. He was graduated 
from the Virginia Military Institute and then 






Wide World 

Diplomat from Texas transferred from Balkan 

post to be American Minister to the Irish Free 
State. 





began his formal training for the law. He studied 
jurisprudence in the University of Texas, and 
then in the Law Courts of London. In 1912 he 
was admitted to the Texas bar. 

Like many others with a legal background, 
Minister Owsley then tried his hand in the game 
of politics. He won for a short time a seat in 
the State legislature. Then, he became a county 
attorney, district attorney, and finally Assistant 
Attorney General of Texas. He was engaged 
in the private practice of law in Dallas when 
summoned by the present Administration to fill 
the diplomatic post in Rumania. 





Howard W. Oxley 


Directs Educational Program 
in All CCC Camps 


A MERICA'S new head of its “universities in the 
“woods” has opened his office in Washing- 
ton. He is Howard W. Oxley, educational di- 
rector of the 2,916 CCC camps strung across 
the country from Malne to Oregon. 

Come October, and the start of the sixth en- 
rollment period for the Corps, the new director 
will inaugurate a more comprehensive educa- 
tional program based on studies of experiences 
in the camps. 

Howard W. Oxley was born 38 years ago in 
Missouri. He attended high school in Mountain 
Grove in the same State, and then went to the 
Central Teachers College at Warrenburg where 
he earned a B. S. degree. From there he went 
to Ames, Iowa, to study for an M. S. at the Iowa 
State College. 

Mr. Oxley’s career outside the classroom be- 
gan in the Medical Corps of the United States 
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the 


Chosen to supervise the “university in 
woods,” educational training for youths 
in the CCC camps. 
Navy in 1918. In 1920 he became superintendent 
of schools of Jericho Springs, Mo. From that 
time to this he has held the following positions; 
superintendent of Central High School, Hardin, 
Mo.; assistant in sociology, Iowa State College; 
high school and employed boys’ secretary, West 
Side, Y. M. C. A., New York City; director of 
office training, Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey; educational advisor to the American 
Advisory Committee in Liberia and to the Gov- 
ernment of Liberia; connected with J. A. Liv- 
ingston & Company; and educational advisor, 
Second Corps Area, Governors’ Island. 
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UTILIT IES: WHAT THE T VA’s VICTORY IN HOUSE MEANS 


‘OR advocates ‘of p public dete | 
ment of electric power and dras- 
tic regulation of private utilities: 
One smashing victory as the 
House approves, 278 to 99, the bill 
for freeing and enlarging the activi- 


ties of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority; 

One tactical advantage as the 
Senate, instead of accepting the 


House version of the Utility Holding 
Company Bill eliminating § the 
“death sentence” clause, sends the 
bill to conference with the Senate 


conferees heavily in favor of in- 
Sisting on the “death sentence.” 
Meanwhile the walls of secrecy 
fold outward to reveal moves and 
countermoves behind the _ scenes, 
where utility interests and their 


opponents struggled desperately 
make their influence felt on mem- 
bers of Congress. Two _ inquiries 
open, one by a Senate committee, 
the other by a House committee, to 
investigate the methods and costs 
of lobbying activities. Each commit- 
tee received $50,000 to finance its 
task 


THE TVA VICTORY 

Victory for the TVA in the House 
marked the defeat of a bitterly 
waged campaign against the cor- 
poration, in which the ammunition 
used was drawn chiefly from Comp- 
troller General McCarl’s bill of ex- 
ceptions presented in his annual 
audit of TVA’s operations. The 


to | 





A Free Hand For the Federal Power Projects—Holding 
Company ‘Death Sentence’ Wins a Point 


measure was adopted in substan- 
tially the form previously passed by 
the Senate. ; 

The House committee, after vio- 
lent controversy, had reported out 
the bill with three chief alterations 
based argely on the Comptroller 
General’s audit. Their effect, in the 
view of TVA supporters, would be to 
“hamstring and hog-tie” the Au- 
thority. Each of these alterations 
was erased by a contrary amend- 
ment adopted by the House. 

A brief review of these contro- 
verted points will serve to convey a 
fairly clear idea of the TVA’s role 
as an agency of the Government. 

Demanded first by TVA oppo- 
nents was a requirement that the 
corporation’s expenditures should 
be subject to the rulings of the 
Comptroller General. 


EFFECT ON OPERATIONS 

Supporters of the corporation as- 
serted that this change would make 
efficient operation impossible, an- 
nulling the flexibility which it was 
the intention of the original act to 
give to the TVA. 

Regulation of expenditures of old- 
line Government establishments by 
andl elaborate rules a the Comp- 


troller General was admitted to be 
necessary in the conduct of any en- 
terprise as huge as that of the Gov- 
ernment, the purpose being to pre- 
vent dishonesty and corruption. 


But such rules are not appropri- 
ate for the conduct of a business, 
these spokesmen asserted, and when 
the Government has been called on 
to conduct a business it has usually 
done so through the agency of a 
wholly owned corporation. There are 
some 60 of these bodies at present. 
The earliest of them was the Bank 
of the United States, incorporated 
in 1791. 

Representative Lister Hill (Dem.), 
of Alabama, cited a decision of the 


Supreme Court on the purpose of 


such agencies, quoting from an opin- 
ion holding that the expenditures 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
are not subject to the approval of 
the Comptroller General: 

“An important, if not the first, 
reason for employing these incor- 
porated agencies was to enable them 
to employ business methods and to 
conduct their operations with a 
freedom supposed to be inconsistent 
with the established procedure of 
audit one control over the | finan- 


KEEPING SUPREME COURT F REE OF POLITICS: 


A SENATOR’S PLEA FOR IMPARTIAL TRIBUNAL 


By WILLIAM E. BORAH 
United States Senator from Idaho 


HOSE who have any proper con- 
ception of the true function of 
the Supreme Court in our frame- 
work of government, or those who 
have regard for the high place 
which it must at all times hold in 
the hearts and minds of the Ameri- 
can people—if it is to perform with 
effect that function—will deeply re- 
gret the talk about going to the 
membership of that tribunal for a 
Presidential candidate. 

And those who have any appre- 
ciation whatever of the delicate, but 
inevitable and stupendous task 
which awaits the court in dealing 
with the problems which must of 
necessity come before it in one of 
the most onerous and_ difficult 
periods of its existence will look with 
contempt upon the low political 
strategy which would seek to re- 
build party fortunes by any such 
Sinister maneuvers. 

The names of two members of the 
Supreme Court have been particu- 
larly mentioned. They have un- 
doubtedly been mentioned because 
of recent opinions, which opinions 
happen to coincide with what the 
fertile brains of the political strate- 
gists think will make for party ad- 
vantage. 


SUGGESTION OF PQLITICS 


| ble to political control. 





We can pass over the chagrin and 


humiliation which must come to a 
judge when singled out for political 


} 


advancement because of the solemn | 


discharge of his duty of a justice of 
the Supreme Court. 

But there is something more in- 
volved than this. It is not only a 
suggestion of political recompense 
for deciding the question in a par- 
ticular way, but it is a subtle sug- 
gestion to all members of the court 
that in rendering opinions on Con- 
stitutional law, they should keep in 
mind not only the law, but also the 
reward which awaits those who— 
while interpreting the Constitu- 
tion—also interpret popular senti- 
ment. 

It 1s not only indispensable to the 
worth and dignity of the court that 
it is, in fact, free from party bias, 
but second only in importance is 
that the people should believe it to 
be free from party bias. 

There is no seam in the granite 
character of John Marshall while on 
the bench save when his foolish 
friends were urging him for the 
Presidency. During this period, it 
is claimed, one of his opinions bears 
the taint of partisan bias. 


IN POST CIVIL WAR DAYS 

After the Civil War Congress— 
still saturated with war passion and 
Still saturated with war passion 
and still moved with sectional dis- 
trust—undertook to establish what 
amounted to a permanent military 
government over the Southern 
States. Never was a Constitution 
more brutally trampled under foot 
than during this so-called recon- 
struction period. 

Some of these laws finally reached 
the Supreme Court. It was the only 
tribunal left for those whose liber- 
ties had been denied them. When 
the court passed upon some of these 
measures and held them unconsti- 
tutional, 
sailed. 

Finally, the Congress withdrew 
jurisdiction in some respects and, 
having no power to secure relief, 
men remained in prison with no 
more remedy for relief than had 
the prisoner of Chillon. 

Then came proposals for reform. 
The court was to be made amena- 





the court was bitterly as- | 




















It was pro- 
posed that the membership of the 


court be changed; that the court be | 


denied power to pass upon the con- 
Stitutionality of the acts of Con- 
gress; that no statute could be held 
unconstitutional by less than two- 
thirds of the justices and, finally, 
that particular statutes were to be 
exempt from consideration by the 
court. 

Some of these proposals met the 
approval of one or the other 
branches of Congress. The opinions 
of the Supreme Court written in 
those days are now regarded as the 
bulwarks of American liberty. The 
sorry record of Congress—and a 
large part of the press—in attacks 
upon the court constitutes a rather 
sad record in the political history 
of the United States. 


KEEPING THE COURT FREE 


The point is that in.every great | 


crisis of our history” realization 


comes to us of how plain is our 
duty to keep the courts as free from 
party politics as it is humanly pos- 
sible. There are many different 
ways to draw the court into poli- 
tics. One is to regard it as a source 
for political candidates. 

“ No one can be indifferent to the 
supreme task of the court in periods 
of great stress. To seek party ad- 
vantage by reason of opinions ren- 
dered in such instances is nothing 
less than an attack upon the couit 
itself. 

The political party which would 
make an issue of constitutional gov- 
ernment and at the same time seek 
the court for political leadership 
would reveal either gross indiffer- 
ence to what constitutes constitu- 
tional government, or a willingness 
to sacrifice its most vital principle 
for party advantage. 

(The foregoing is the full tert 
of a letter dated July 3 printed in 
the New York Herald Tribune.) 


cial transactions of the Govern- 
ment.” 
THE BASIC ISSUE 

The real issue, therefore, nar- 


rowed down to this: Should the TVA 
be permitted to operate as an inde- 
pendent business would? The House 
voted “yes,” adding an amendment 
that hereafter the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s audit, when presented to Con- 
gress, must be accompanied by the 
replies which TVA directors make to 
exceptions noted 

The second demand of TVA op- 
ponents was that the corporation 
should not be permitted to market 
its electricity below cost after July 
1, 1938. “Without this prohibition,” 
they asked, “how could it be consid- 
ered a ‘yardstick?’” 

This demand was 
by TVA supporters as a second ab- 
solute barrier to TVA’s successful 
operation. It was pointed out that 
practically every business involving 
a very large capital investment must 
operate at a loss until its market 
is built up. 

In the case of the TVA, the same 
latitude was said to be necessary, 
since it began with a large invest- 
ment and a very small market. 
Moreover, it is handicapped, they 
asserted, in expanding its market 
by such opposition as a private 
corporation would be free from. 

Part of this opposition comes in 
the form of a court injunction 
which has prevented sales to munic- 
ipalities in Northeastern Alabama. 
The present measure would remove 


| the basis for that injunction. 


So the TVA, with its market re- 
stricted and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral insisting that a high rate of 
depreciation be charged against 
operations from the first, would find 
itself compelled to put its charges 
for current so high that the entire 
purpose of the enterprise would be 
defeated. The House voted against 
erecting that barrier. 


COMPETITION PROBLEM 

The third demand of TVA oppo- 
nents was that it should not be per- 
mitted to build transmission lines 
competing with those owned by pri- 


| vate companies. 
This demand, if acceded to, said | 


| 


TVA friends, would effectively insu- 
late the corporation’s power sta- 


+ 


characterized 





excessive prices or by condemnation 
proceedings that might drag out for 
a decade. 

The House voted that the Au- 
thority should not be thus handi- 
capped. 

A further amendment was added 
to the effect that the TVA, in carry- 
ing out specified navigation and 
flood control objectives, may build 
whatever dams are necessary and 
may connect the generating plants 
into one or more power systems. 
Veto power was given to the TVA 
over private power developments 


in the Valley that might interfere | 


with its own plans. 


ONE RESTRICTION 

One string was attached to its 
use of funds raised by bond issues; 
namely, that Congressional approval 
must be sought for the projects on 
which the money is spent. No 
money, however, has been raised in 
this way to date. 

To sum up, the TVA is assured 
a free hand in its vast program for 
the production of electricity for 
use rather than profit, the primary 
aim. being the widest possible ex- 
tension of electric service at actual 
cost after the payment of neces- 
sary expenses, including replace- 
ment costs and such taxes as pri- 
vate corporations pay. 

While the Holding Company Bill 
awaited the results of give-and-take 
tactics in House-Senate conference, 
attention centered on the disclos- 
ures made in the two lobby investi- 
gations conducted by House and 
Senate committees. 


| THE ‘THREAT’ CHARGE 


The House committee inquired 
first into the charge that Thomas 
Corcoran, an RFC official, had 
threatened in talking to Represent- 
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ative Ralph O. Brewster (Rep.), 
Maine, that the 37-million- pon 
Passamaquoddy tidal water power 
project in his State would be 
dropped if Mr. Brewster voted 
against the “death sentence” clause 
of the Holding Company Bill. (Tran- 
script of this testimony is printed 
on page 6.) 

Mr. Corcoran, corroborated by Dr. 
Ernest H. Gruening, denied the 
charge, pointing out that he had no 
power to drop the project. He ad- 
mitted stating that, if Mr. Brew- 
ster, who formerly favored the 
“death sentence,” found it advisable 
to vote against it, he would not be 
counted on to promote the power 
project in the role for which he had 





been slated. 
The Senate committee questioned 


| Phillip Gadsden, chairman of the 


Committee of Utility Executives. 
The latter stated that his commit- 
tee had spent $301,000 in combat- 
ting the Holding Company Bill and 
had $50,000 left to spend. 

Of the sum spent, $75,000 went to 
each of two law firms and $5,000 
a month went to a publicity firm. 
The money came from some 18 util- 
ity holding companies. 

These companies, Mr. Gadsden 
testified, were advised to pay ex- 
penses of friends of members of 
Congress, who would interview 
members and urge defeat of the 
measure. 




















Try this new SHAVER 


The perfected Schick two-way shaver is a 
mechanical marvel and a revolutionary 
shaving device. With NO BLADES, NO LATHER, 
no facial preparation whatever, it shaves 
quickly and closely—and cannot cut nor 
scrape. Hundreds of thousands are in daily 
use and it is sold in 8,000 stores. Ask for 
a demonstration. If no dealer is near you, 
send $15 tous. Dept. P, Schick Dry Shaver, 
Inc., Stamford, Connecticut. Western Dis- 
tributor: Edises, Inc., San Francisco. In 
Canada, Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and other 
leading stores. (Canadian price, $16.50.) 
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The car is yours .. 
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Master De Luxe Town Sedan 


Your Chevrolet dealer is host! 
Invited to drive the new Master De Luxe Chevrolet and prove 
to your own satisfaction that it’s the most finely balanced low-priced car 
ever built! Come in today ... and have the most thrilling experience you 
have had in a long, long time! Try the new Master De Luxe Chevrolet in 
traffic, on the hills, on the straightaway, and learn how much finer it is 
than any other low-priced car! How much more perfectly it combines power 





CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, 
Compare Chevrolet’s low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C, terms. 


Master De Lure CHEVROLET 


You are his invited guest! 


car ever built! 


the streets and highways, too 
THE MOST FINELY BALANCED LOW-PRICED CAR EVER BUILT 


with economy, speed with safety, Knee-Action comfort with road stability! 
And how much more satisfied you will be to own the only car in the lowest 
price range with a beautifully styled Body by Fisher, solid steel Turret-Top 
construction, and the famous gliding Knee-Action Ride! Take your ride 
. - there’s no obligation . . . except to 
let your own thoughts tell you this is the most finely balanced low-priced 


in the new Master De Luxe today . 
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. . we want you to drive 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
A General Motors Value 
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Executive ‘Lobby’ 
As Press Sees It 


THREE-FOURTHS OF COMMENTING 
PAPERS CONDEMN PRESSURE 
ON CONGRESS 














Condemnation of the pressure brought 
to bear on Congress by the Administration 
for passage of the “death sentence” 
clause in the holding company bill is ex- 
pressed by 74 per cent of the papers com- 
menting on the proposed lobby investiga- 

. tion. On the other hand 26 per cent of 
the papers, in all sections of the country, 
feel that the Administration's efforts were 
legitimate support of desired legislation. 


ADMINISTRATION backing of the utility meas- 
ure is said to have set a new record in 
White House pressure on Congress and nearly all 
papers give prominence to charges of intimida- 
tion with emphasis on large projects financed 
by the huge work relief fund. 

Much attention is given the charges by Rep- 
resentative Brewster of Maine and Representa- 
tive Hoeppel of California in this regard. 


THE KETTLE AND THE POT 

Discussing these two incidents, 
nati Times-Star (Rep.) declares: 

“If the incidents were as they appear, Congress 
should at once take control of the four billion dol- 
lar relief fund into its own hands.” 

Adopting a more impartial attitude on the sub- 
ject of lobbying, the Kansas City Star (Ind.) con- 
cludes: 

“Which is the kettle, which is the pot, and 
which is the blacker? At a glance, the utility 
boys would seem to have the unenviable edge. 
They know the lobbying game from A to Z. They 
have been brought up in it, specialized on it, 
made it a fine art and usually are confident of 
results. The Administration, with its political spe- 
cialists, may have done its best, but its finesse 
could not match that of the more powerful and 
better trained lobby.” 


CRITICISM OF ADMINISTRATION 


“The Administration,” in the opinion of the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce (Ind.) “has used 
propaganda and lobbying tactics far more flag- 
rantly than any other in history.” 

“It would be difficult,” thinks the New York 
Herald Tribune (Rep.), “to exaggerate either the 
irony or the effrontery of the President’s criti- 
cism of utility lobbyists. For these latter have 
only logic and the pleas of thousands of small 
utility stockholders to back them, whereas the 
President’s own lobbyists on Capitol Hill are bus- 
ily using the $4,800,000,000 relief fund—the prop- 
erty of the nation—to whip opponents into line.” 

“If the work-relief fund was used, as charged, 
in an effort to club members of Senate or House 
into support of the measure, or if the utility in- 
terests resorted to improper means, the search- 
light should be made to play over the entire 
scene of the parliamentary battle,” declares the 
Nashville (Tenn.) Banner (Ind.). 

“Has the Administration,” asks the Charleston 
(S.C.) Evening Post (Dem.), “inculcated in mem- 
bers of Congress such fear of reprisals that 


the Cincin- 





Few Papers Favor 


Guffey Coal Bill | 


President Roosevelt’s demand upon 
Congress for passage of the Guffey Coal 
Bill, although it may prove unconstitu- 
tional, is condemned by 91 per cent of 
the press. His desire to put responsi- 
bility upon the Supreme Court is de- 
fended by 9 per cent. 








7ARIOUS newspapers remind the President of 
his oath to support the Constitution, in 
assailing his action on the Guffey Coal Bill. 
The Toledo Blade (Rep.) voices the judgment 
of a number of papers with the statement that 
“the move is a step toward the development of 
State socialism in American industry.” 

Some newspapers believe that political strat- 
egy is involved in the President’s position, and 
that he hopes to pave the way to an accumu- 
lation of adverse court decisions, with the pur- 
pose of making-amendment of the Constitution 
an issue in the campaign of 1936. 

“The bill,” it is explained by the Morgantown 
(W. Va.) Dominion-News (Ind.), “levies upon 
the industry the entire cost of this administra- 
tion and the purchase of the coal reserves 
through specific taxes on produced tonnage. 
* = * The net result is substantially to in- 
crease the cost per ton to the consumer.” 


FROM SOUTHERN FIELD 


The bill gives an advantage to northern 
operators, it is pointed out by the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Daily Mail (Rep.), while the Owens- 
boro (Ky.) Messenger sees “no permanent 
value,” and the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer 
(Dem.) advises that “the best way to revise or 
amend the Constitution is by constitutional 
means and not by violations.” The Macon (Ga.) 
Telegraph (Dem.) charges “misuse of the tax- 
ing power.” 

“In fairness to the President,” says the Rich- 
mond News Leader (Dem.), “the urgency of the 
crisis in the coal fields must be taken into 
account. * * * All that any of us ask is that the 
Government will do its part to expedite a test of 
the constitutionality of the Guffey Bill.” 
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Cartoonist Pease in the Newark Evening News 
Unconcerned! 











Representatives were anxious to avoid a record of 
their individual votes on the proposal to abolish 
public utility holding companies? It is hard to 
find any other satisfactory explanation.” 

“The President’s personally conducted and dic- 
tatorial lobby to force reinstatement of the ‘death 
sentence’ in the holding company bill,” declares 
the Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), “is in startling 
contrast to his denunciation of the ‘utility lobby.’ 
What chance does any expression of public opin- 
ion stand against an Executive who exercises his 
enormous powers to impose his will upon a re- 
luctant Congress?” 


RIGHT TO PETITION 


Upholding the right of persons and institutions 
to protect themselves from harmful legislation, 
the San Francisco Chronicle makes the com- 
ment: 

“The Constitution recognizes the right of peti- 
tition. People demand and expect leadership 
from the President—every President. 

“But there is a legitimate and an illegitimate 
use of what is called lobbying. In addition to 
exposing in the present instance the iliegitimate 
influence on Congress, no matter whence it came, 
the lobby investigation will have rendered a con- 
structive service if it draws the line and pro- 
motes legislation to correct what has become 
a flagrant abuse, striking as it does at the very 
fundamental of popular government.” 


Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation’s Edi- 
tors of Various Events of the Day 


Keeps the Court Busy 
Mr. Roosevelt wants Congress to rush the 
Guffy coal bill through whether it’s constitu- 
tional or not. His idea seems to be that the 
more the Supreme Court undoes his work, the 
more he will give the Court to do.—Boston Tran- 
script. 
* * * 
Why Is an Adviser 
Another member of the President’s business 
advisory council resigned, making five in all. Like 
the others, he was tired handing out advice to 
which no one paid any attention —Yakima 
(Wash.) Republic. 
6-22 
Fruguality Not Wanted 
Frugality, Pa., has doubtless been removed 
from the Postal Guide as inconsistent with na- 
tional politics—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
a 
Impractical Education 
Education isn’t practical. Not a single college 
teaches youngsters how to get on the public pay- 
roll.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
x * * 
Genesis of Third Parties 
Any man with a good voice, an inexhaustible 
vocabulary and a microphone is likely to develop 
into a third party.—Toledo Blade. 
e ¢ 
Real Invitation 
“The President is inviting trouble over taxes,” 
a Washington observer says. Inviting it? He's 
dawing up a chair for it!—Boston Transcript. 
* © « 


For Boys Back Home 
Repair of fences is included in financing by 
the Federal Housing Administration. Does that 
include the political variety?—Indianapolis Star. 
*  « 
Easy to Change 
There’s one thing about an “assistant presi- 
dent;” his term doesn’t necessarily last four 
years.—Saginaw (Mich.) Daily News. 
* * * 
Silver Among the Gold 
Those silver threads among the gold in Trea- 
sury vaults are becoming unmanageable ropes.— 
Cincinnati Times Star. 














Cartoonist Ray in the Kansas City Star 
It Will Do No Good to Refill the Barrel if 
the Bung Hole Remains Wide Open. 











Tennessee Valley 


From the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.): 
HE authority to sell power below the cost of 
production, thereby placing private enter- 
prise in ruinous competition with the Govern- 
ment of the United States, is absolutely inde- 
fensible. To permit this to continue even as long 
as Jan. 1, 1937, seems without excuse, since 
even that time wauld be long enough to throttle 
enterprises in which millions of dollars of private 
funds have been invested. 


* as 


From the Topeka (Kans.) Daily Capital (Rep.): 
(CHAIRMAN MORGAN, says that the “distribu- 

tion systems served by the TVA are required 
to pay local, State and county taxes as a condi- 
tion of being served with TVA power. The TVA 
itself is required to pay 5 per cent of its gross 
income in taxes, but to make a fair comparison 
with private systems it sets aside a total of 12% 
per cent as taxes. ‘That is about the average for 
the United States.” 
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(Editor’s Note—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


For Fusion in 1936 

Sir:—In your very able editorial of 
June 10 you clearly hold the mirror up 
to the present Administration’s “So- 
cial Objective,” and I believe you hit 
the nail right on the head when you 
state, “The flouting of the Constitution 
was deliberate.” Yes, and the flouting 
of the Chicago platform was complete as 
well. 

It is high time that real Americans, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, unite 
in 1936 on the ablest exponent of true 
Americanism possible to select, be he in 
either party. 

Let’s have an end of autocracy, bu- 
reaucracy and socialism. 

EDWARD STONE STEVENS. 
Hermosa Beach, Calif. 
° xk 


Constitution Outgrown? 

Sir:—In reference to J. C. Briley’s 
query whether anyone has ever “Up to 
1935 advanced the idea that we had 
outgrown the Constitution” may I quote 
a few lines which appeared in an ar- 
ticle in Harpers Magazine of June, 1932. 
“The rigidity of ‘our Constitutional 
system presents further hazard to the 
peaceful development of our social or- 
der. A written constitution, conceived 
in a non-industrial age, could hardly be 
expected to provide for the exigencies 
which our technological society faces in 
the twentieth century. Constitutional 
amendments require a degree of un- 
animity which it is possible to secure 
only in the rarest instances * * * The 
social groups which now lack political 
representation will, therefore, be tempted 
to seek their ends by other than po- 
litical means, since they confront al- 
most insurmountable goals through the 
available instruments of democracy.” 

The quotations are taken from the 
article “Catastrophe or Social Control” 
by Reinhold Niebuhr. In my opinion, 
they adequately express the trend of 
the times as far as the under-privileged 
classes are concerned. The advocates 
of the strict “status quo” would do well 
to take a lesson from history. 
Shippenburg, Pa. ROBERT L. BLOOM. 

x*rk 
Sees South Misled 
Sir:—I have applauded your inde- 
pendence in giving true statements on 
questions of the day. But I must beg 
to disagree with your article, “Misicad- 
ing the President.” I am convinced it 
is the President who is misleading the 
public, or trying to. * * 

I am ashamed of my Southern leaders 
in Congress who are allowing President 
Roosevelt to make “rubber-stamps” of 
them. The Virginia Senators only and 
a few others have shown any back- 
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bone. *ee 
We have many fine people in this 
State who keep silent because they have 
to earn a living. Also there are a few 
of us who do dare speak. But the poor 
ignorant masses are honestly fooled, 
taken in by the 12-cent cotton, etc., and 
thinking these prices are going to con- 
tinue always. I dread the time of their 
awakening. 
MARY CHALMERS HOOD. 
Florence, Ala. 
x «et 


Prefers Constitution 

Sir:—Your presentation of news and 
happenings plus editorials is clear and 
concise and is not tied up to the cen- 
sored news sent out by Government 
paid propagandists. 

I feel we would be better off to 
change Presidents than the Constitu- 
tion. That document is large enough 
to take care of any condition that may 
arise. 

It is high time Congress realizes that 
they represent the people as a whole 
and not the chosen few in Washing- 
ton who want to set themselves up ex- 
perts or cure-alls. If they were at the 
paying end of the line instead of the 
receiving end they might get altogether 
a different slant on things. 

South Bend, Ind. IRA DEMOSS. 

xe 


Discounts College Degrees 

Sir:—I note in a _ recent issue 
that some fellow now proposes to 
“check inefficiencies of the patronage 
system” by establishment of a so-called 
“Career Corps.” 

But one of the stipulations of this 
proposed system would be that a candi- 
date for a civil service position would 
have to produce an A. B. degree. 

This would substitute a college ma- 
chine for the present political one. If 
people who go to college are not able 
to compete in the business world with 
ordinary uneducated lunkheads, why 
should it be assumed that they can 
manage these government positions 
any better than folks who have no col- 
lege training? 

One of the troubles with all political 
organizations of today is that the man 
with real native ability is shut out. * * * 
But there’s plenty of room for you if 
you get a college degree, even if you 
haven’t sense enough to “pound sand 
into a rat hole.” LEWIS A. LINCOLN. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

> | = 


Demands Sound Leadership 

Sir:—Heartest congratulations on 
your article, “Statesmen or Politicians?” 

When one man begins to feel that he 
is bigger than the whole country it is 
time that something should be done 
about it. Let us hope that the busi- 
ness leadership of this country can 
raise it out of the depression before 
more radical ideas can be put into ef- 
fect. WILLIAM MANN PRIZER. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Questions Security Aims 
Sir:—Does the Social Security Act 
mean that anyone who has vision and 
foresight gets nothing and the ones who 
never had a care are to be pensioned? 
Are we going to force the breeding up 
of worthlessness? Are we going to pe- 
nalize ambition, thought and foresight? 
Are we trying to go straight to hell? 
Boerne, Tex. EDDIE VOGT. 
x*x*rk 


Processing Tax Burdens 

Sir:—Your implication is that this 
processing tax is being paid only by 
the city people. The actual fact is that 
the processing taxes are being paid by 
city and country people alike; it is a tax 
on all the people for the benefit of part 
of the people. Country people are not 
free from this tax. They buy cotton 
goods and meat products. N. O. MOORE. 
Riverside, Calif. 

xe 


Would Deport Aliens 

Sir:—Most of the foreign nations owe 
us money which will never be paid. 
Also we are feeding and _ keeping 
thousands of these nations’ subjects, 
either on relief or by providing them 
with jobs of some nature. 

Let us tell these nations that all their 
subjects are being returned to them for 
them to support and keep, and each 
person that we return to his home coun- 
try, we agree to pay 50 cents per day 
towards his support. The total amounts 
of this relief money would be deductible 
each six months from the various coun- 
tries’ debt to us. 

Aliens deported would have their jobs 
filled by people who are now on relief. 
Aliens who have property could be de- 
ported with this promise: Their prop- 
erty would be turned over to a custo- 
dian who would dispose of the prop- 
erty and send them the money col- 
lected, less the regular real estate deal- 
ers’ commission. D. L. COLBURN. 
Charleroi, Pa. 

x * 


“Plumb Dumb” 

Sir:—I am disgusted with the present 
Administration for their dilatory tactics 
with respect to the unfairness of the 
cotton processing tax, or rather with 
their failure to do something about it 
besides having a Cabinet investigation. 
7s * 

This question of all questions seems 
plumb dumb in its handling so far, and 
far-reaching in its immediate effects. 
Durham, N. C. ALEX WORTH. 

a’ SS & 


Sees Democracy Doomed 
Sir:—You speak glibly of the power of 
the people. You should know by this 
time that the people have no power 
any more. Our Government is govern- 
ment by the plutocrats. We are taxed 
and governed without representation. 
We vote, but who for? Why the hand- 
picked representatives of the powerful 
money clique of the land. These rascals 
of powerful wealth pick these candi- 








dates whom they know will do their 
bidding. So it makes no difference who 
is elected, Republigan or Democrat. The 
dirty work is done in secret caucus be- 
fore the primaries are held. Sir. such 
a system is tyranny and you know that 
our forefathers spilled their blood to 
shake off tyranny that was not half so 
galling as we now have. 

The courts of the land are controlled 
by these same rascals. * * * 

Unless the Republic goes back in 
spirit to Revolutionary days it is doomed. 
*** If the U. S. A. keeps on in its 
course it has just about 40 years more 
to go under the name of a republic. 
Newport, Del. J. W. FRAZE. 

x**e 


Likes Editorials 
Sir:—I consider your editorials the 
best of any which come to my atten- 
tion. WALKER BUCKNER, 
New York City. 
x**k 


“Breeding Bums” 

Sir:—No nation can destroy God's 
crops and natural gifts and get away 
with it. * * * If the relief roll ever stops 
people will not be in any better shape 
to make a living. Boys in the CCC 
camps will never go back on the farms. 
We are breeding bums and criminals. 
We will never have prosperity until we 
produce all we can raise and create a 
purchasing power. J. M. LYNN, 
Elkhart, Tex. 

x**t 


Wholesale Default 

Sir:—Maybe if the American debtor 
could default his obligations by the 
wholesale, this America of ours would 
be in better shape. 

When you say there are only two 
ways for government to meet its ex- 
penses, taxation and borrowing, you are 
wrong. The American Revolution was 
won without borrowing and without 
taxation. 

Of course, the Continental money be- 
came worthless—but as Thomas Jeffer- 
son said, “It expired without a struggle, 
and the people rejoiced in its demise.” 

Why kick at a little greenbackism? 
Continental money became worthless in 
the hands of Tories—always enemies of 
American democracy, and that’s why 
the American people of that time re- 
joiced! 

Shawnee, Okla. 
* 


“Get Back to Sanity” 

Sir:—For God's sake, let’s get back 
to hard work, saving, sound thinking 
and sense, to sound money and sound 
business. * * * Let’s cut out the crazy 
spending. * * * Let’s all get together 
and put some good old-fashioned 
Scotch-Irish-Yankee in charge in Wash- 
ington, some hard-headed business man 
or lawyer who does not take foolish 
powders, and get back to sanity. 
Richards, Mo. A. M. BENEDICT. 


ALBERT VOSE. 
* 








Editors Divided 


On Tax Program 


BROADENING OF BASE OF INCOME 
LEVY FAVORED BY MAJORITY 
OF COMMENTATORS 











While the House Ways and Means 
Committee is trying to frame a tax bill 
to produce increased Federal income, as 
demanded by President Roosevelt, the 
newspapers of the country differ as to 
the policy that should be adopted. 


It is the opinion of 60 per cent of the 
commenting press that the tax base 
should be broadened and that all classes 
should share the burden. The only pol- 
icy that appeals to 40 per cent is reduc- 
tion of Government expenses. 


The editors are unanimous that the 
“soak-the-rich” policy will not ye an 
adequate return. 


T would appear from comment on proposed 

tax bills that the newspapers believe generally 
that any taxation on large individual or corpo- 
rate incomes will be passed on to the consumer 
of goods or services. 


The conclusion is also generally drawn that 
when the measure is completed. it will be found 
that all classes of incomes will have to bear 
an increased share of taxation. 


BROADENING TAX BASE 


“The President,” advises the Canton (O.) Re- 
pository (Ind.), “can advise broadening of the 
tax base without endangering the political effect 
of his proposal for imposing heavier taxes on 
large incomes and inheritances. At the most 
the number of persons affected is too small to be 
a political factor. It is easy to ignore their pro- 
tests against what obviously is class taxation. 

‘But where will broadening ultimately reach 
its Imits? That is a question which President 
Roosevelt might not like to answer at this time. 
He knows, as well as every intelligent man fa- 
miliar with the subject knows, that the United 
States, unless it tends to ruin itself by direct in- 
flation, is going to be forced to broaden its in- 
come tax base until it includes virtually every 
income level.” 


ONLY ONE SOUND SYSTEM” 


“There are inequalities in our tax system that 
must be eliminated, and adjustments must be 
made,” according to the Atlanta Constitution 
(Dem.), but we will be stepping out of the frying 
pan into the fire if we abandon now the basic 
principles of taxation under which the country 
has prospered and turn to radical ideas that not 
only will fail of their purposes but will be de- 
structive of the sources from which the great 
bulk of the taxes must come. 

“The only sound system of taxation is one 
under which every business and every person 
bears a fair and just share of the burden, and 
Congress must act wisely in the creation of a 
new tax program to avoid the pitfalls of radi- 
calism and confiscation.” 


PLAN MAY HAVE A RECOIL 


“The Presidential effort to make political capi- 
tal out of the tax program,” declares the Indian- 
apolis Star (Rep.), “is certain to prove a boom- 
erang. It is politically easy to ‘plaster’ the 
wealthy, but the supply of them is far too small 
to pay the New Deal check.” 

“No one wants to advocate increased taxes,” 
suggests the Danville (Ill.) Commercial-News. 
“Those who do not waste much thought on the 
Subject are eager to see the rich pay more. As 
long as he feels the rich are being heavily as- 
sessed, the man on the street is confident to 
leave the problem alone. 

“Unquestionably, we are facing an increase in 
taxes all along the line and if it will make those 
in authority more conscious of the source of the 
money they spend so freely consideration of the 
Subject should not be delayed longer.” 


BURDEN FALLS ON THE POOR 


“The soak-the-rich tax program,” warns the 
Yakima (Wash.) Daily Republic (Rep.), “will 
turn out to be like the rest of the revenue 
schemes on which we depend. It will fall upon 
the poor, or, at least, on the consuming masses 
generally. 

“No considerable part of the taxed income, net 
or gross, taken in by the people is derived from 
any source but business, and business always 
passes its taxes on. If it cannot do that it folds 
its tent and steals away. 

“When business is hurt by adding to its cost 
the whole community is hurt.” 


WHY NOT REDUCE OUTLAY? 


“As for increasing the Government’s revenues,” 
thinks the Providence Journal (Ind.), “the Presi- 
dent’s proposals are far from satisfactory. That 
is already acknowledged by Administration lead- 
ers themselves who are suggesting now that any 
new tax legislation should be broader in base 
than the President has recommended. 

“The truth appears finally to be dawning on 
the Administration that the existing gap between 
the Government’s expenditure and its income 
must be narrowed. Hence the eagerness of the 
Administration for hasty action. 

“But curiously enough, it is still thinking al- 
together too much in terms of greater tax reve- 
nues than in terms of reduced outlays.” 
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TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: PEACE IN THE BALANCE | 


pUAGN, GIRA.—The Powers grow 
« daily more concerned lest the 
final monkey-wrenc’ needed to 
wreck hopelessly the world’s creak- 
ing peace machinery be thrown into 
the works. For an Italo-Ethiopian 
war would, in the thought of com- 
petent observers, doom irrevocably 
the League of Nations and the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact representing 
the system of collective security. 

A week ago the United States 
politely and quickly replied to 
Haile Selassie’s request to invoke 
the Pact against Italy. The note 
rested on three main points: first, 
this Government is interested in 
peace: second, it was gratified that 
the dispute was in the arbitral hands 
of the League of Nations; and third, 
it is loath to believe that either 
of the disputants would resort to 
means other than peaceful to settle 
their difficulties. 

Italy was reported as looking on 
the expressed attitude of the Ameri- 
can Government as being a quiet 
acquiescence in the Fascist program 
in Africa. 

Meanwhile, the arbitral conference 
at Scheveningen, The Netherlands, 
has reached a deadlock, as had been 
anticipated in informed quarters. 
Italy’s war preparations grow more 
menacing, with Mussolini more than 
ever determined not to be stopped in 
his African venture. In Abyssinia, 
the soldiers of Haile Selassie are 
responding to “quagn, gira” (left, 
right) as efforts so far to stay Italy 
by the force of the League or the 
Kellogg Pact appear to be of no 
avail 

++ 

WASHINGTON CONFERENCES. 
Officials of the State Department 
have been pointing out, since the 


| 


League of Nations and Kellogg-Briand | 


Pacts Menaced 


by Prospect of 


Italian-Ethiopian War 


dispatch of the reply to Addis Ababa 
last week, that wording the 
door was not closed to further steps 
by the American Government. 

By invoking on July 12 the 
Kellogg pact Washington has 
done twice before (Sino-Russian 
dispute, and Sino-Japanese dis- 
pute) the American Government has 
manifested a new and stronger in- 
terest in the African dispute. 

On July 11, wnen Italian Ambas- 
sador Rosso called at the Depart- 
ment to discuss reciprocal trade ne- 
gotiations with Secretary Hull, the 
latter expressed concern over the 
Italo-Abyssinian situation, and ex- 
pressed his hope for peace. (When 
the Hull views were received in 
Rome, Fascist officials were reported 
as surprised that the United States 
was “interfering” in a _ problem 
which did not concern it.) 

After talking with the Rome Am- 


by its 


as 


bassador, the Secretary of State 
summoned the British and French 
envoys to his office for separate 
conferences. He sought informa- 


tion from them as to a rumored 
three-power—Great Britain, France, 
and Italy—conference on the Afri- 
can crisis. Whether the United 
States would be willing to join in 
such a move was not made’ public 
at the Department. 
x* * * 
AIDEN SPEECH.—In 
major exposition 


his first 
British 


of 


| Foreign Policy before the House of 


Commons on July 11, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, British Foreign Minister, 
spoke frankly about the Ethiopian 
situation. 

Said Sir Samuel: “Lei no one * * * 
in Italy * * * suggest that we are 
unsympathetic to Italian aspira- 
tions We admit again the justice 
of some criticisms that have been 
made against the Abyssinian Gov- 
ernment. * * * 4We have surely 
found in the past that it is pos- 
sible to adjust demands and dif- 
ferences of this kind without re- 
course to war. * * * Meanwhile, let 
the members dismiss from their 
minds the rumor as altogether 
without foundation that we have 
asked the Frencn Government to 
join in a blockade of Italy and that 
we ourselves are preparing some 
isolated form of coercion against the 
country that has been our friend 
since the Risorgimento. We stand 
for peace and will not abandon 
any reasonable chance that may 
offer itself for helping to prevent a 
disastrous war.” 

Sir Samuel’s speech was exceed- 
ingly friendly toward all nations, 
including the United States, and was 
filled with overtones of optimism in 
Spite of its frankness. 

One point on which the British 
are interested in Africa centers 
about Lake Tsano which furnishes 
moisture for agriculture of the Su- 
dan and Egypt through the Blue 
Nile. After some 30 years of negotia- 


| 


tions for the building of a dam at 
the Lake site, plans were to proceed 
in the near future but have been 


postponed to a more opportune 
time in view of the situation in 
Ethiopia. 


Japan has of recent months been 
making inroads on the Abyssinian 
markets. On July 9, the State De- 
partment announced that its ace 
“trouble-shooter,” George C. Hanson 
who was on his way to Addis Ababa 
as Charge and Consul! General would 
be shifted to Greece, and Cornelius 
van H. Engert, first secretary of 
Legation at Cairo would go to the 
the Ethiopian capital. Mr. Engert 
is an expert in Near Eastern affairs 
and oriental languages. 

~* 

RETURN OF THE HAPSBURGS.— 

The sixteen-year exile of the 
Archduke Otto, pretender to the 
throne of Austria, is over if he 
chooses. The Federal Diet at Vi- 
enna on July 10 approved unani- 
mously the legislation adopted the 
previous week by the Council of 
State restoring their property to 
the former ruling Hapsburgs and 
permitting them to return 

An early restoration to the throne, 
however, is not expected in in- 
formed quarters, because of certain 
opposition. Prince von Starhem- 
berg and his Fascist Heimwehr are 
especially opposed to early reestab- 
lishment of the ruling house of 
Hapsburg. 

x~* 

TAVY PLANS.—The official Ger- 
man naval plans were made 
public on July 8. The new Reich 
tonnage will consist of two 26,000- 
ton battleships, two 10,000-ton cruis- 
ers, and 16 destroyers of 1,625 tons 
each, and 28 submarines, These 


units have been started or will be 
begun during the year. In the year 
following plans will be made for 
airplane carriers and other craft. 


These plans will rank Germany 
about sixth among the powers in 
tonnage, but possibly higher in 


fighting strength. 

At Washington on July 10, Secre- 
tary of the Navy Swanson an- 
nounced that next year’s naval 
building program would include 12 
destroyers, 6 submarines, and pos- 
sibly 1 battleship. It had already 
been announced that bids for this 
year’s program of 13 craft will be 
opened at the Navy Department 
on August 7. The United States, 
according to the Secretary, intends 
to abide by the spirit and letter of 
the Washington and London naval 
pacts unless other nations do like- 
wise. 

The American Navy will not be 
able to purchase all of the 555 addi- 
tional planes as had been hoped for, 
because of a cut in the appropriation 
bill, Rear Admiral Ernest J. King, 
Chief of the Navy’s Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, announced the same day. 

According to reports, the Army 
and Navy each will soon put into 
action its speediest and most deadly 
bomber, “mystery ships,’ which are 
now in the process of completion, 

= 

TRADE.—On August 5, the recip- 
rocal trade agreement between the 
United States and Sweden, signed 
on May 25, will come into effect, by 
proclamation of President Roose- 
velt issued on July 8. The agree- 
ment affects 64 American products, 
of which 21 obtained direct duty re- 
ductions, 27 are bound at their ex- 
isting tariff levels, and 16 are put 
on the Swedish free list. In return, 


| ment was proclaimed, Prime Minis- | 


the United States grants conces- 
sions to Sweden on 44 articles; 
duties being reduced on 35, pres- 
ent duties retained on 6, while three 
are placed on the American free list. 

On the same day that the agree- 


ter Joseph A. Lyons of Australia 
was conferring with the President 
and Secretary of State looking to- 
ward a reciprocal agreement be- 
tween his country and the United 
States. 

P, A. FREDERICK. 
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FULL STEAM AHEAD, then a rest. That 
now is the Roosevelt strategy. 
* * 


Congress returns to the fold. 
* x * 


What business can expect from new policy 


shifts. 
x * * 


New taxes and what they mean. 
*x* * * 


World business conditions. 
7 + - 


MBE: ROOSEVELT’S present strategy calls for 
" the following: 

Action by Congress to clear the legislative 
decks of major New Deal bills before adjourn- 
ment. 

A Presidential journey across country to give 
people to look at their Executive and to give the 
Executive a chance to tell the people what he 
has in mind. 

Then a period of quiet. 

To be followed by a 1936 session of the 74th 
Congress that the President hopes will be short 
and sweet. 

Advisers of Mr. Roosevelt reveal that he real- 
izes that the country now is in something of a 
daze, bewildered by the swift-moving Washing- 
ton events. 

They say that the President intended to slow 
down earlier, only to run against the Supreme 
Court annihilation of NRA codes. 

A quick decision was reached to rush through 
the remainder of the New Deal program—start 
it on its way to the Court. 

If there is to be a constitutional battle to mar 
what Mr. Roosevelt now hopes will be a period 
of quiet, he wants the issue to be drawn by the 
people, not to be forced from above. 

The one early shift in tactics may involve a 
decision to let Congress go home without enact- 
ing a new tax law, to return for that task in 
November. 


Congress ‘Back in Fold’ 


Administration Wins in Two 
Power Bill Skirmishes 


YONGRESS, after straying momentarily, is re- 

turning to the President's fold. 

The House, by an overwhelming majority, 
strengthened the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s pet project. 

The Senate, without a fight, ordered the utility 





—Underwood & Underwood 
WAR AGAINST TRUSTS 

John Dickinson, former Assistant Secretary of 

Commerce, who has been transferred to the 

Department of Justice, with the title of As- 

sistant Attorney General, to handle cases aris- 
ing under the anti-trust laws. 





holding company bill, with the “death clause” 
included, to conference. 

Four out of five Senate conferees favored an 
end to holding companies. House conferees op- 
posed a death sentence. Since both vote as a 
unit on issues, the prospect was for a committee 
deadlock. 

Ways and Means committee of the House 
pushed ahead with plans to write a tax bill that 
can be passed at this session. 

So many plans remained on the Congressional 
fire that several may still be lost. 

But there is no mistaking the President’s con- 
fidence that he will get substantially what he 
wants. This would involve banking legislation, 
utility legislation, legislation strengthening AAA 
and TVA, possible tax legislation along with 
plans considered less vital by the New Deal. 

The cat and dog fight that has been going on 
here is reported to have caused bewilderment 
among the people. 

Legislative confusion has not ruffied the Presi- 
dent’s good nature. 

In fact, he is reported on reliable authority to 
have told a friend in Congress that he was well- 
* satisfied with the way Congress was treating his 
suggestions. 

As one long practiced in the arts of legislative 
maneuvering, Mr. Roosevelt knows that laws fi- 
nally are written in the conference committees 
of the House and Senate after the two houses 
have acted on individual bills. 

The President has a way of finding friends on 
those committees and when the bills emerge for 
Presidential signature they usually conform 
closely to White House wishes. 

If there is any one thing on which Mr. Roose- 
velt prides himself, it is on his ability to get 
along with his legislature. 














The President's Program for Congress and Himself—How New Policies Affect 


| + + 


Business—The Tax Program—Commercial Loans Still Low 


+ + 























USINESS weather map of the nation by States shows a widen- 
ing of the storm area and considerably fewer States cheered by 
the sun of improving business conditions when compared with the 


situation a month ago. 


All States shown in white on the map report for last June an im- 
provement in business activity over the same month of the previous 
These States number 21, which is 6 less than in last month’s 
map and the smallest number since last October, the earliest month 


year. 


covered by this series. 


States marked in black show business at a lower ebb than in the 





iow Sodecai Policies 


How Business Will Be Affected 
by Government Activities 


wrt may business expect of the adminis- 
trative policies to follow the shifts now 
taking place? 

Signs point to the probability that caution 
will be the guiding note. The President is 
known to feel that people are tired of the ap- 
parent Washington restlessness and want quiet. 
Whether they can have it in the midst of a de- 
pression is something else again. 

But the line-up on new plans, so far as can be 
learned from official sources, looks like this: 

WAGNER LABOR LAW.—Mr. Roosevelt is look- 
ing for a board of three, charged with executing 
this new law, which will satisfy labor and still 
reassure employers. Leo Wolman, of the former 
Automobile Labor Board; former Governor 
Winant of New Hampshire; Walton Hamilton, 
formerly of NIRB; Edwin S. Smith, of the pres- 
ent NLRB, are among those mentioned. 

The President wants to move slowly in apply- 
ing this law, which guarantees to labor the right 
of collective bargaining under Government pro- 
tection. Wide doubt exists about its legality in 
the light of the Supreme Court decision killing 
NRA. Vital issues of national labor policy are 
involved so that great care is to be taken in the 
choice of a case to force a legal test of power. 

ANTI-TRUST LAWS.—John Dickinson, former 
professor and former Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, is taking up his new duties as As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge of the anti- 
trust division. Mr. Dickinson is conservative, 
cautious, learned in the law, and able-in ad- 
ministration. Business, under his watchful eye, 
may count on a positive administration of the 
anti-trust laws, but not a punitive administra- 
tion. His plans for enforcing those laws have 
not been announced officially. 

FTC CODES.—The Federal Trade Commission 
wants very much for industry to negotiate fair 











Reaching for a Cigarette 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 





A Puff Before His Statement 


are omitted. 


trade practice agreements under FTC guidance. 
It promises a “liberal” attitude toward these 
voluntary codes. Under them members of an in- 
dustry can offer their plans for cooperative en- 


deavor. The Trade Commission will advise 
whether the agreements that might result 
would violate laws against trusts. Most in- 


dustries now are interested in learning how far 
they can go in exchanging information on prices. 
Some are reported to be planning to submit their 
open price agreements to the Trade Commission 
for study. Others are ready to go ahead with 
their NRA code practices and see what happens. 
At that point Mr. Dickinson comes in. He has 
not revealed his hand. However, the official de- 
sire is to cooperate. 

NRA.—An empty shell of its former self. 
Thousands of employes have little or no work 
to do. 

SOCIAL SECURITY.—Still in conference be- 
tween the House and the Senate with the main 
point at issue revolving about what to do with 
an amendment inserted at the behest of Senator 
Clark (Dem.), of Missouri, exempting approved 
private industrial old-age insurance systems 
from destruction. Sponsors of the legislation 
want this amendment removed. They say that 
it jeopardizes the whole national plan of forced 
saving against old age. 

Employers, after approval of this forthcom- 
ing law, first will need to look to their State 
Capitals where unemployment insurance plans 
will flower. There is to be no national system. 
The national old-age insurance plan will start 
Jan. 1, 1937, and so is not an immediate con- 
sideration. 

AAA CHANGES.—The New Deal seeks to write 
its farm program permanently into law with 
amendments now before the Senate and al- 
ready passed by the House. A multitude of de- 
tailed alterations are involved, but essentially 
the AAA plans no early changes in the policy it 
has followed during the past two years. 

BANKING.—Like other important New Deal 
legislative plans, this one is likely in the end to 
be written in a conference committee. Wash- 


same month of the previous year. 
States in this class, the largest number reported to date. 
indicates that territory so marked shows little change for the year. 

The United States News prepares this monthly map of com- 
parative business conditions from statistical reports of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the Department of Labor. 
the changes in total check tansactions during the periods, after 
due ailowances are made for changes in wholesale prices. 
including stock exchange transactions, figures for New York City 
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ington already controls the credit policies of 
Federal Reserve Banks in large measure and 
merely .centralizes and solidifies that control 
under the plan being worked out. 

The chief interest of business men in the final 
decision is to the extent to which banks will be 
permitted to make real estate loans and the de- 
gree of lenience to be allowed banks in loaning on 
“any sound asset.” Under a new central control 
the Government would concentrate as it now is 
concentrating on maintaining a plentiful sup- 
ply of credit. The problem is to get business- 
men to use this credit for expansion. 

WORK RELIEF.—Legal and administrative 
problems keep this program tied up tightly. A 
break is coming, but ideas of a vast program 
to remake the physical face of the country no 
longer prevail. Most of the spending will be 
done in 1936. 

TVA.—Bulwarked by a 277 to 100 House vote, 
this Presidential project again will get under 
way. Congress has cleared the way for Federal 
distribution of power from the dams constructed 
and under construction along the Tennessee 
river. TVA is to continue as the New Deal’s chief 
venture into economic planning. 

A Supreme Court hurdle lies ahead of many of 
the plans outlined above. 

The Wagner Labor Law, the Social Security 
Program, the AAA, the TVA all involve points 
of uncertain legality. 

President Roosevelt’s idea is to push them all 
into execution and then let the Court take re- 
sponsibility for their destruction, if the Jus- 
tices decide that they stretch the Constitution. 


The Tax Program 


Revenue and Reform Both 
Involved in Congress’ Plan 


“ONGRESS, at Mr. Roosevelt’s behest, is trying 
to give the country new taxes before going 
home. 


Their purpose: Reform? or revenue? 














“Our Primary Interest is Revenue” A Drink, and Then the Questions 
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MORGENTHAU TALKS OF TAXES 





Both, according to latest information. But how 
much reform and how much revenue will depend 
on the attitude of the members of Congress. 

What of reform? 

This part of the program principally will be 
directed at large inheritances and larger in- 
comes. 

But an important part, the one over which the 
biggest fight will be waged, concerns a graduated 
tax on corporation income—designed to penalize 
bigness. 

That type of reform is diametrically opposed 
to the ideas of the group of thinkers that has 
dominated New Deal policy in the past. That 
group believed in bigness, but a type of bigness 
in business that could be guided in the public 
interest. To penalize size, they reasoned, is in 
many cases to penalize efficiency. 

Other considerations than economic presum- 
ably led to this gesture against bigness. 


QUESTION OF REVENUE 

What of revenue? 

The problem is to try to find money to offset 
a deficit for the present fiscal year of $4,000,- 
000,000. 

Higher taxes on incomes above a million dol- 
lars are in sight. But Treasury experts say that 
only five million of the four billion can be found 
there. 

Then what about higher taxes on incomes 
above $100,000. A possible thirty million can 
come from that source. 

Or turn to corporations: By taxing corpora- 
tion income on a sliding scale from 10 per cent 
on incomes under $2,000 to 174 per cent on in- 
comes above $1,000,000 the Treasury estimates 
that revenue amounting to $102,000,000 could be 
derived. But 40 times that amount is needed. 


INDIVIDUAL INHERITANCE TAXES 


Where else do they turn? 

If revenue is to be raised in big volume from 
taxes recommended by Mr. Roosevelt then indi- 
vidual inheritances are likely to bear the brunt. 

Mr. Morgenthau, Secretary of the Treasury, 
told Congress that if it would tax individual in- 
heritances as income, under a set of rates he 
named, then it could bring about $728,000,000 a 
year, or about one-fifth of the amount needed 
to balance the budget. 

The rates ranged from 4.8 per cent to 84.4 per 
cent with no exemption granted for the inheri- 
tance. In other words if a widow inherited $10,- 
000 from the estate of her husband she would be 
required to pay a tax of $700. And if another 
widow inherited $10,000,000 from the estate of 
her husband she would pay a tax of $8,435,000. 

But an inheritance tax of that kind raises 
acute problems of collection. 

Big estates usually are not in cash. They are 
in real estate and machinery and other tangibles. 
But Uncle Sam wants payment in cash, or pos- 
sibly in government bonds. How to turn an in- 
dustry into cash in a hurry is a problem that 
worries Treasury officials. 


NEED TO BALANCE BUDGET 


Much milder taxes than those listed above on 
inheritances are expected to come from Congress. 
That means smaller revenue than the estimate. 

Then why the insistence at this time on a new 
tax program? 

At the Treasury they say that the time has 
come to make a gesture at revenue raising to 
show foreigners, as well as the American people 
that the United States government can tax as 
well as spend money. 

Do officials feel that it is possible to balance 
a budget as big as the present federal budget? 

In theory they do, and without disrupting busi- 
ness. But as a practical matter they are un- 
certain whether Congress would be willing to 
lower exemptions from income taxes low enough, 
and raise rates high enough to do the job. The 
British exempt only $500 in income and $500 in 
inheritance from tax. Their base rate is 2215 
per cent; ours 4 per cent. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALES TAX 

The Treasury also has its eye on a manufac- 
turers’ sales tax as a revenue raiser that might 
be thrown into the breach if inflation should 
Start to take hold, because of a persistently un- 
balanced budget. 

But 24 separate states out of 48 now have some 
form of a general retail sales tax, so that a new 
federal tax on sales would be confronted with a 
resistance that was not found a few years ago. 

The New Deal is getting tax conscious. The 
country likewise soon can expect to become tax 
conscious, now that official thought is being given 
to payment of bills. 


World Trade Trends 


Industrial Gains in Most 
Nations as America Lags 


7JORLD trade barometer for May: 

Higher industrial production in England, 
Canada, Australia, Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
Spain, Finland. 

Stationary industrial production in France, 
Switzerland. 

Lowered industrial production in 
States, Netherlands, Mexico. 

Unemployment: 

Declines from April to May: Denmark, 22 per 
cent; Norway, 16 per cent; Germany, 9.6 per 
cent; France, 6.7 per cent; Italy, 6 per cent; 
Great Britain, 2.6 per cent. 

Increases: United States .9 per cent in number 
of unemployed. 

Figures are by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. 
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WASHINGTON oddities: 

An ex-British soldier is em- 
ployed by the Library of Congress 
as one of the guards for its exhibit 
of the original manuscripts of the 
Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution. 

** * The 18 acres of White House 
grounds contain more than 500 
species of trees and plants, com- 
prising one of the largest botanical 
displays in the country. For exam- 
ple, 91 species are represented 
among the 345 trees on the grounds. 
* Relics of the “horse and 
buggy era” still abound in Wash- 
ington. A hitching post stands in 
front of the Treasury and more 
than 200 drinking troughs for horses 
still survive throughout the city. 

* * * One research worker of the 
Agriculture Department spends part 
of each day with his arm thrust 
into a cage of mosquitoes, allow- 
ing the insects to feed upon him. 

* * * Because of her zeal for re- 
search on crustaceans, a form of 
marine life, Dr. Mary L. Rathbun 
has worked without pay in the 


Smithsonian Institution for the past 


21 years. 
xk 

THREATENING TEACHER 

MONG THE STRANGEST CASES 

ever brought to the attention of 
the Justice Department's “G” men is 
that of a man who wrote the fol- 
lowing extortion letter to a college 
professor: 

“If you don’t pass everybody above 
85 per cent in the class of 3-C-4 in 
bookkeeping you won’. be! ving after 
the report cards come out; because 
I'll shoot you and your wife or I'll 
go to college and I'll get your daugh- 
ter. So you better wise up and pass 
all of them about 85 per cent or 
above, but not below. 

(Signed) “Father of a Student.” 

“Pp, S. I mean everything I said in 
this letter or I'll burn your house in 
the night.” 

No records are available to show 
if the warning was heeded. But the 
threatened punishment did not oc- 
cour. 

x*rt 


CAPITOL GOSSIP 
N SPITE of their simplicity of de- 
sign, the black robes worn by the 
Supreme Court justices are expen- 
sive wardrobe items. They are 
made from fine silk cloth and cost 
about $100 each. They are paid for 
by the jurists. 
* * * Senator Gibson, of Vermont, 
used to drive a two-horse stage 


across the Green Mountains from 


South Londonderry to Manchester, 
Vt. 

* * * When Senator Wheeler, of 
Montana, established a Summer 
home in his State, he put his family 
at work building the cottage. He 
mixed motar and carried rocks and 
logs. 

** * At least two Members of 
Congress believe that dignity is of 
less importance than comfort. On 
unusually hot days Representative 
Reed of Illinois attends committee 
and House sessions without wearing 
his coat. Representative Lamber- 
ston of Kansas takes off his shoes 
when he plays golf, usually park- 
ing them somewhere near the first 
tee 

x~* 


LOOKING OVER NAVAL BASES 

‘ONGRESSIONAL DUTIES have 

“ offered members of the Naval 
Affairs Committee and the Naval 
subcommittee of the House Appro- 
priations Committee a temporary 
escape from Washington heat. 

Instead of sweltering in the Capi- 
tal the members of the committees 
are spending this week on an in- 
spection tour of Naval activities on 
the West Coast. They left Washing- 
ton by airplane on July 11, and their 
schedule calls for the return flight 
to start on July 20. They are to 
arrive in Washington two days later. 

xe 
NOTES ON CELEBRITIES 
GECRETARY of State Hull has 
more honorary degrees than any 
other federal official. He collected 
four new degrees this Spring, giv- 
ing him a total of 10 

* * * Senator Norris of Nebraska, 
fourth oldest man in the Senate, 
celebrated his 74th birthday last 
we*k. He is one of the illustrious 
examples among members of Con- 
gress of a man who has made his 
own way. He paid for his school- 
ing by doing farm work during the 
Summer months. 

* * * Speaker Byrns has had a 
new motto framed for his office. 
Mark Twain wrote it in long-hand 
on Feb. 16, 1901. It reads: “Always 
do right. This- will gratify some 
people and astonish the rest. Yours 
truly, Mark Twain.” 

. * Secretary of Navy Swanson 


has been provided with a special 
chef at the Navy Department, who 
cooks his luncheons in the style he 
prefers 


GLENN NIXON. 
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1. Internal Revenue—Busier Times Ahead 
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6. Senators Discuss the President's Proposais 
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Taxes For Reform 


TAXATION is rapidly becoming the 
weapon of social forces. 

Originally a method devised solely 
for the raising of revenues, it has un- 
dergone a process of evolution and 
emerges today also as method of social 
reform. 

The hearings on a new tax measure 
which aie going on at present on Cap- 
itol Hill bring this viewpoint to the 
foreground. There, representatives of 
Government protess that new taxes 
must not only be levied to increase 
the income of the Government, bui 
must also be levied to make the in- 
comes of the people more nearly 
“equitable.” 

Because taxation is being employed 
as a method of social reform, the 
American people, generally disinter- 
ested in taxes, except on the few oc- 
casions when they strike the pocket- 
book directly, founda their attention 
focused on Washington this past week. 

What type of taxes are being pro- 
posed? What do these proposed levies 
threaten to do to property and in- 
come? What do they tend to do to 
the general welfare? What processes 
are involved in formulating a _ tax 
program? 

GROWTH OF TAXES 

One of the most rapidly growing 
bureaus of the Government is the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. Origi- 
nally a small agency of the Govern- 
ment, the Bureau has now grown un- 
til it occupies one of the largest 
buildings in the Capital City (Photo 
No. 1). 

The bureau handles the collection 
of income taxes, excise taxes, the so- 
called nuisance taxes, gift taxes, es- 
tate taxes, processing taxes, and vari- 
ous other forms of Government levies, 
and as part of the Treasury it helps 
to formulate plans for the levying of 
new and additional taxes. 

Thus, when the Secretary of the 
Treasury recently pointed out that tax 
collections for the fiscal year just 
ended were behind the expenditures 
of the Government, the files of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau (Photo No. 
2) were consulted as to the best 
sources for further income. 

Experts in the field were set to work 
to draw up plans whereby Govern- 
ment revenue could be_ increased 
(Photo No. 3.) Reports were submitted 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who, in turn, conveyed them to the 
President. 

President Roosevelt then, after con- 
sulting Congressional leaders, decided 
upon the policy. He sent a special 
message to Congress urging that body 
to enact a new tax law. In that mes- 
sage he recommended three changes 
in the law, which not only proposed 
to increase Government income, but 
also proposed to minimize “concentra- 
tion of wealth and economic power.” 

First, he proposed a tax on those 
who inherit large estates. 

Second, he proposed a higher rate 
of tax on persons with large incomes. 

And third, he proposed a higher 
rate of tax on large corporations. 


DRAFTING THE BILL 

The President’s message was imme- 
diately taken up by the House Ways 
and Means Committee, since all reve- 
nue measures, under the terms of the 
Constitution, must originate in the 
House. A subcommittee of the Ways 
and Means Committee began at once 
to study the plan. 

L. H. Parker, Chief of Staff of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, and Robert 
H. Jackson, Assistant General Counsel 
of the Treasury Department (Photo 
No. 4 extreme right) were called in to 
give their expert advice. 

As the bill began to assume form, 
the committee began to hold hearings. 
calling as its first witness Henry Mor- 
genthau, Secretary of the Treasury. 
(Photo No. 5, extreme right). At the 
close of the hearings, Chairman 
Doughton (same photo, center) will 
call the members into executive ses- 
sion to decide upon the exact form 
of the bill which they desire. Then 
together with a report they will, un- 
less party leaders decide to postpone 
action, submit the measure to the 
House. 

In the meantime members of the 
Senate Committee on Finance have 
also been busy. They, too, have been 
discussing plans (Photo No. 6). They 
likewise will hold hearings, and after 
the House Committee drafts a bill, 
will discuss its features, and decide on 
a course 6f action. 

Whether a new tax bill will actually 
be enacted by Congress this session is 
problematical. The additional revenue 
which it proposes to raise is relatively 
small, but its social reform features 
commonly described as “redistribu- 
tion of wealth,” has a strong appeal to 
many legislators and their constitu 
ents. 


As Benjamin Franklin said, “In 
this world nothing is certain but 
death and taxes.” 


ALLAN SHERMAN 
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Mr. Yates introduced documents 
intended to show that Catholic 
priests on the Islands felt Gover- 
nor Pearson was making war on 
them. 


him to offer a dollar a year Govern- 
ment job to an opposition editor, 
in order to call off the opposition 
articles, but Mr. Yates said he re- 
fused. 



















In Virgin Islands 
'MHE Congressional inquiry into the 
affairs of the Virgin Islands is 
suspended in mid-air. 
Progressing for the past fortnighi 
in the Senate Office Building, there 
have been sensational episodes and 





An adjustment of the situat:on by 
the possible resignations of Gover- 
nor Paul M. Pearson, of the Islands, 
and of Judge Tf. Webber Wilson, of. 
the Federal District Court for the 
Islands—heads of opposing groups 
in the Islands—has been reported | 
as likely. The Secretary of the In 
terior, Harold L. Ickes, who has ju- 
risdiction over the Virgin Islands, 
upholds the Governor but is opposed 
to the judge. Secretary Ickes denied 
having any knowledge that the Gov 
ernor is to resign. 


SMOKING THE PEACE PIPE 

There was a conference at the 
White House Thursday on the Vir- 
gin Islands and the inquiry, de- 
tween President Roosevelt and Sen- 
ate leaders, including Senator Tyd- 
ings. Later Secretary Ickes indi- 
cated his friction with the commit- | 
tee was ended and the commitiee | 
hearings were put off indefinitely, | 
subject to call of the Chairman. 

Charges that Governor Pearson 
sought to interfere with the Fed- 
eral District for the Islands were | 
made by Judge Wilson, before the 
Committee Monday. He said the | 
Governor attempted to halt a hear- | 
ing on a habeas corpus writ at St, 
Croix, while the legislature was in 
session. The Governor, according 
to the judge, explained that he had 
some bills to get through the legis- 
lature and the proceeding was em- | 


charges and counter charges | 
| 
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barassing. The Judge declared he 
said to the Governor: “Never again 
attempt to use my office to pull 
your political chestnuts out of tne 
fire.” The witness also testified 
there were other instances of Virgin 
Islands officials trying to impede 
court action. 


INTERFERENCE WITH COURT 
Chairman Tydings observed that 
nothing that has happened in the 
Islands reflects on Judge Wilson 
“but there certainly are some things 
that reflect on other persons in the 
Islands.” | 
Secretary Ickes in an interview 
criticized Judge Wilson, saying the 
judge was bringing the administra- 
tion of justice on the Islands into | 
disrepute. } 
Paul Yates, former executive aid 
to the Governor, testified that the 
Governor was continually trying to 
prevent publication of articles un- 
friendly to him. Once, according to 
Witness Yates, the Governor wanted 
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‘ie gentleman in the picture continues talking: 


“Yep!! Just like a kid I enjoy Kre-Mel for dessert 


GENEROUS 


“But I know something perhaps the kids don’t . SRVINGS 
; in each package 


because it satisfies my craving for an after-meal sweet. 


know— that Kre-Mel contains the important energy- 
giving food ingredient — Dextrose —and, your own 
family doctor will be glad to tell you just how 
important Dextrose is to life itself. Without it we 
could not move a single muscle, and the greater 
the supply of this sugar (Dextrose) in the food 
you eat—the more assurance you have of a good 


reserve of muscular energy.” 
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HOW THE NEW LABOR LAW AFFECTS UNIONS, EMPLOYERS 


‘7ITH the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act on the statute books 
but the administrative machinery 
for its operation not yet set up, in- 
dustry and labor survey the situa- 
tion and consider what may be 
ahead for them. 
The National Association of 
Manufacturers, representing large 
employers, issued an analysis of the 


measure for the benefit of “those | 


who wish to accommodate their 
employment policies to the public 
policy represented by the Act.” 


This public policy, briefly stated, 
is that employers must not interfere | 


with their employes’ right of col- 
lective bargaining. 


ence includes discrimination for 


union activities, refusal to bargain | 


with the duly accredited represent- 
atives of the workers and the at- 
tempt to influence the choice of 
such representatives, either by as- 
sisting a “company union” or other- 
wise interfering with the free choice 
of employes. 

Stated in simpler form, the pur- 
pose of the law is to enable workers 
their own “sales 


to hire 
This is the way William M. Leiser- | 
son, Chairman of the National | 


Mediation Board, puts it, his ex- 
perience being with a similar law 
applying to railroad workers. What 
workers sell, of course, is their la- 
bor power 


LEGAL RIGHTS OF LABOR 

Mr. Leiserson’s view is that work- 
ers have had the legal right of col- 
lective bargaining for about 
years, ever since the courts ceased 
to hold that a combination of 


workers to seek higher wages con- 


stituted conspiracy. 
Labor struggles of the past cen- 


tury, he holds, have centered 
around the attempt of employes to 
pick their own “sales agents” | 


without interference from employ- | 


ers. In this period, he asserts, em- 
ployers were permitted to combine 
through the agency of the corpora- 


tion and thus collectively to hire | 


able agents for the buying of labor 
power. 


But those who were selling labor | 


power, according to this view, found 
themselves opposed in the right to 
choose capable sales agents. Labor 
unions provided the answer to this 
need and, in Mr. Leiserson’s opin- 
ion the present Labor Relations 
Act gives this answer a statutory 
basis. 


CHALLENGE TO UNIONS 
Looked at from this point of view, 


the new law is at once an oppor- | 


tunity and a challenge to labor to 
organize, at least in industries di- 
rectly affecting interstate com- 
merce. 

In this situation the American 
Federation of Labor confronts a 


Such interfer- | 


agents.” | 


100 | 





Shifts in Policies of Workers’ Organi- 


zations—Purpose of Act As 
Seen by Industry 





number of problems which bid fair 
to force several significant changes 
in its viewpoint, objectives and or- 
ganization. Some of them are al- 
ready clearly in evidence. 

In the first place, the “aristocracy 
of skill,” implicit in the old-line 
trade union, is faced by the growing 
| influence of the unskilled, the “rank 
anc file” element. 
| tapie whenever all employes in a 
| shop or other unit have an equal 
| say in the choice of their “labor 

sales agent.” It is the meaning be- 

hind the struggle for “vertical” 
unions as opposed to craft unions. 

Secondly, large special groups of 
workers, who tended previously to 
be ignored by the Federation, are 
making their interests felt 


POSITION OF WOMEN 
One of these groups consists of 
women workers. The historical at- 
| titude of the Federation has op- 
| posed women in industry, their em- 
{ ployment being considered an un- 
desirable form of competition for 
jobs. Now, however, in the meas- 
ure being prepared by the A. F. of 
L. for submission to Congress, pro- 
| viding for the licensing of inter- 
state business, the demand is made 
that women shall receive equal pay 
with men for the same work. The 
woman worker’s place in industry 
is thus definitely recognized. 
Another special 
consideration in the ranks of or- 
| yanized labor consists of Negro em- 


| prayes. 


tion with a vew to making recom- 
mendations at the next annual con- 
vention of the Federation. One 
group seeks to admit Negroes to 
union membership on the same 
| footing as white persons. In many 
trades at preseit, Negro unions are 
organized separately from white 
unions. It is coniended that, un- 
| less the A. F. of L. admits Negroes 
| on an equal basis, some may be or- 
ganized into “Red” units or other 
groups opposed to the A. F. of L. 


| RELATION TO GOVERNMENT 
But it is in the relation of the 
| labor movement to Government 
that the greatest change has come 
over the policy of the A. F. of L. 
Earlier labor leaders opposed po- 
litical action, partly on the ground 
| that too close an association with 
; Government would mean control by 
the State, which was regarded as 
largely under the power of employer 
groups. 








INTERNATIONAL BARTERS: 


A BIG FACTOR IN OUR TRADE 





HE UNITED STATES may be offi- 

cially pushing a most-favored- 
nation trade policy, but it has come 
to light that bartering is playing 
some part in America’s foreign 
trade. 

Each of these policies is repre- 
sentative of one of the two leading 
trade-expansionist schools. So far, 
the most-favored-nation group led 
by Secretary of State Hull appears 
to be in official favor over the “bar- 
terists” led by George N. Peek, head 
of the Export-Import Bank. 

Examples of barter which involve 
private firms not only in this coun- 
try but especially in Europe, have 
been uncovered in a survey made 
at the suggestion of Mr. Peek. Al- 
though there are some 200 in the 
list, officials of the Bank feel that 
this is little more than 10 per cent 
of all types of barter agreements 
which are in operation, the exact 
number being difficult to determine 
because of the reticence of some 
business men to reveal the nature 
of their dealings. 


WIDE RANGE OF GOODS 

The barter agreements have been 
largely worked out where the pro- 
curement of exchange or the ship- 
ment of gold to finance deals is 
difficult because of government re- 
Strictions. This exchange of goods 
for goods involves anything from 
bird seed to automobiles, and one 
deal may range in value from $4,000 
to as much as $100,000. 

One type of barter is arranged 
by governments in treaties whereby 
one agrees to send so much of a 


certain type of goods to another in 
exchange for concessions from the 
latter. 

Another type of barter has to do 
with arrangements between private 
companies for the “swapping” of 
goods. 

Still another kind of deal loosely 
referred to as “barter”—but actually 
& compensation arrangement—has 
to do with the exchange of goods 
for services, or services for services. 
In the first instance, Germany might 
pay for lumber from Finland by pro- 
viding ships for transporting Finnish 
lumber to Great Britain. In the 
second case, Swiss tourists to Austria 
might be paid for by Austrian tour- 
ists to Switzerland. 

The principal barter trade of pri- 
vate companies of the United States 
revolves about the oil and automo- 
bile industries, with cotton increas- 
ing in importance 
TRADE WITH GERMANY 

One of the principal countries with 
which this American barter is car- 
ried on is Germany, estimated at 
25 to 50 per aent of our enfire trade 
with that country. Other foreign 
concerns with which American com- 
panies are doing business on a bar- 
ter basis are in Denmark, Italy, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, Russia and 
Turkey. 

Among American barter deals are 
the following: American oil for 
German steel pipes, bars, rods, oil 
drums, and even a tanker, some of 
this equipment being shipped to 
other countries like Mexico where 
American companies are operating 
branches; tobacco for chemicals; 
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GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
July 9, 1935 
T= Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Steck, Series A 
No. 35, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Steck, 5% Series 
No. 25, $1.25 per share 
Convertible 5% Cumulative 
Preference Stock 
No. 14, $1.25 per share 
payable on August 15, 1935, to holders of 
record at close of business July 20, 35. 
Howtanp H. Pett, Jz., 
Secretary 
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cotton for steel bale tags; feathers 
for German lily-of-the-valley bulbs; 
cars for Danish herring; lumber for 
German padlocks and Danish but- 
ter; red salmon caviar for German 
miscellaneous goods; linseed oil cake 
for oil crushing machinery; walnuts 
for German steel pipe; radium con- 
centrates for cobalt oxides; lard and 
casing for manufacturing goods and 
packing house _ supplies; copper 
Plates for water lice for feeding 
tropical fish; mineral oil for finished 
goods; department store goods, 
china, porcelain, and the like, and 
paraffine for machinery; dried fruit 
for barbed wire; and meat meal for 
fertilizer. 
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This is inevi- | 








group seeking | 


A committee of the A. F. | 
of L. is now investigating this ques- | 








in contrast to this attitude, the 
A. F. of L., although still opposed 
to a Labor Party, has acquired an 
unofficia] influence over law mak- 
ing which reached a high water 
mark with the passage of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act in a 
form practically identical with the 
measure proposed by the Federation. 

A second measure which the Fed- 
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| particular application to the soft | 





eration expects to see carried to 
victory at this session of Congress 


is the Guffe Coal Bill, the impor- | 


tance of which goes far beyond its 


j 


coal industry. If approved and 
found valid by the courts, this | 
measure would provide a pattern | 
for the Federal control of other 
nation-wide industries—so A. F. of L. 
spokesmen expect. 


LICENSING INDUSTRY 
‘“OVERING still wider ground is a | 

proposed Interstate Licensing 
Act, which the Federation is pre- 
paring to sponsor. 

This measure would do two chief | 
things. 
First, it would bring under direct | 
Federal control all business using the 
facilities of interstate transporta- 
tion, making it possible to enforce | 
on all such business “fair” labor and 
trade practices. 

Second, it would set up a Planning 
Council to “encourage the maximum 


performance of industry through an 
equitable division of profits.” 

This second provision must be un- 
derstood in the light of the views of 
A. F. of L. economists. For the A. 
F. of L. has its economists with a 


| definite viewpoint on the major eco- 


nomic problems confronting the na- 
tion. Their influence marks a defi- 
nite departure from the opportunis- 
tic attitude of “more now” which 
prevailed in the earlier days of the 
American labor movement. 


DEFINITIONS OF ‘PROFIT’ 


What the Interstate Licensing bill 
aims at is the maximum use of the 
industrial plant. There is nothing 
new in that. The striking feature 
of the porposal is that this shall be 
brought about by “an equitable di- 
vision of profits.” 

“Profits,” in the view of the Fed- 


| 





eration economists, are not what is 
left over after payment of all ex- 
penses, including wages, which is 
the way management looks at the 
question. Labor spokesmen, how- 
ever, interpret “profit” as that which 
is left over after the payment of all 
merely non-labor expenses. 

In other words, profits are held 
to consist of all the value added to 
raw material by human labor, in- 
cluding management. It is out of 
this fund that wages, salaries and 
dividends are paid. 

It is contended by the labor 
group that the larger the proportion 
of this fund going into wages, the 
greater will be the purchasing power 
of consumers on which the maxi- 
mum use of the industrial plant 
depends. If this purchasing power 
is concentrated into few hands, it 
can not, as a physical possibility, 








be spent on the consumer goods 
which factories are able to turn 
out. The numerically few holders 
could not use the goods. 

But if, by payment of high wages, 
the purchasing power is spread 
among the many, who in the aggre- 
gate need and can use far more of 
the goods manufactured, then, say 
these economists, factories will be 
kept busy supplying the need and 
employment will be kept at a maxi- 
mum, 

Such is the ideal toward which the 
A. F. of L. professes to strive. Em- 
ployer groups maintain that the 
means chosen to bring it about are 
certain to defeat the end sought. 
But labor spokesmen remain uncon- 
vinced and continue to drive ahead 
with the use both of the political 
and economic weapon. 

JOHN W. Taytor. 
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Money: Government Corner FARM FRONT: PROBLEMO OF CROP SURPLUSES 


On Bank Funds . 








AGAIN FACES THE AAA; POSSIBLE SOLUTION 


| 


a 7 A . 

‘THE problem of surplus of surplus farm prod- 

, , P ae ucts, displaced by a shortage 

Capital Available for Federal Loans While —_»oblem in 1934 because of drought, 

“ - is back again on the AAA doorstep. 

Business Borrowing Is at Low Ebb—Pro- Oficial government estimates 

’ =e place the 1935 wheat crop of the 

posed Ban on Gold Suits United States at 731,000,000 bushels. 

This is below the normal production 

ANK loans to business—con- , the competitive spirit and saves of 861,000,000 bushels but is 100,000,- 

tracting. some dollars. 000 bushels more than needed to 

Bank loans to government—ex- | Mr. Morgenthau recently allowed meet the requirements of the coun- 
panding. the Treasury cash balance to get try. 


is the story of the 
upset in the 


There, briefly, 
continuing capital 
United States. 

Money is scarce, or not in de- 
mand, for private borrowers. Fed- 
eral Reserve figures show bank 
loans to industry scraping near to 
the depression bottom. 

But money is plentiful, and in 
broad demand, for government bor- 
rowers. Uncle Sam offered 1% per 
cent for money to be borrowed for 
four years, and was tendered three 
times the $500,0°0,000 needed. Then 
he borrowed another $100,000,000 
for 25 years at an interest charge 
of about 2!5 per cent. 

When the situation reverses and 
business is doing the borrowing, 
while the Federal Government con- 
tracts its money wants and finds 
lenders less willing to loan money 
at nominal interest rates, then 
economists will say that capitalism 
again is working normally. 

x*rk 

GOVERNMENT BORROWINGS 
BWJENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., Sec- 

retary of the Treasury, intends 
to confine future Federal financing 
to frequent and rather small offer- 
ings of securities, instead of going 
into the market for huge sums. 

The official explanation for that 
method of borrowing, is that the 
Treasury then will not be disturb- 
ing the money market for private 
borrowers, by absorbing large quan- 
tities of loanable funds. The hope 
is that industry will return to the 
market for money in a big way. 

The theory is that if it does, in- 
dustrial borrowings will be used to 
provide jobs for workers and will 
lessen the burden on the Federal 
Government. It then could con- 
tract its operations to allow private 
employers to push ahead 

As yet the demand from industry 
for new money has been smaller in 
1935 than during the extremely de- 
pressed year of 1934. Industry's 
money wants have been confined 
largely to refinancing of old debt on 
a lower interest rate, involving sav- 

ings, but not involving a broad use 
of new funds for expansion. 

While the official explanation for 
the new Federal borrowing is as out- 
lined, the unofficial explanation is 
that Uncle Sam sees a chance to 
save some money by offering his se- 
curities in small batches to the 
highest bidders. 

Banks and other lenders, requir- 
ing an outlet for their piled up 
funds, compete for the Government 
offerings with the result that in- 
terest rates still tend lower. By 
auctioning off batches of securities, 
the Federal Government keeps alive 
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iiéin shelter, cloth- 
ing—you provide these neces- 
saries of life as a matter of course. 


| 
| Whatever your plans for your 
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surance is food. shelter, and cloth- 
ing for future delivery. Have vou 
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| $1,000,000 would pay 74 per cent 


down below a billion dollars. 

Recent sales of securities are 
putting it up around $1,700,000,000 
but nearly $600,000,.000 of that 
amount is going to retire former 
gold bonds. 

The plan i sto keep on hand regu- 
larly from $750,000,000 to $1,250,000,- 
000. 

x*re 


PROPOSED BAN ON GOLD SUITS 
R. ROOSEVELT wants Congress 
to pass a law that will prevent 

holders of 10 billion dollars worth 
of Government gold bonds from col- 
lecting $1.69 in new Government 
money for each $1 of the face value 
of the bond. 

But the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee has not joined wholeheartedly 
in support of that move. Some of 
its members, including Senator 
Carter Glass, wonder 
not simply compound something 
that the Supreme Court described 
as repudiation. 

Homer Cummings, Attorney Gen- 
eral, insists that the reason 
Roosevelt wants the Court of Claims 


closed to gold clause bondholders | 


is to ease the way for stabilization 
of the dollar. The Supreme Court 
suggested that if individuals holding 
Government constracts calling for 
old-fashioned gold dollars, could 
prove that they had been damaged 
by the cut in the gold content, they 
might sue to recover. 

Since $10,000,000,000 of these bonds 
still are outstanding, the Treasury 
is up against possible suits involv- 
ing damage of $6,900,000,000. The 
President wants to close the door to 
all damage suits of that kind. 

Opponents of the plan to block 
Suits suggested that if the courts 
were closed to gold clause bond 
holders they might dump their bil- 
lions of bonds. ‘Treasury experts 
replied that if they sold their gold 
clause governments then they 
would need to buy non-clause gov- 
ernments, because of the scant 
supply of other paper on the mar- 
ket. They also pointed out that 
banks are scrambling for all 
bonds that the Government offers. 


The President is confident that | 


he will get his law as requested. 
xe 
CHANGES IN BANKING BILLS 
WO sections of the proposed new 
banking law, as reported to the 


Senate, are under scrutiny by 
President Roosevelt. 
The President, on July 12, told 


newspapermen that he was unal- 
terably opposed to one section that 
would permit banks to return 
the business of under-writing se- 
curities on a limited basis. He said 
that language could not be devised 
that would prevent abuse of this 
privilege by some _ banks, 
slightest opening were given. 
Mr. Roosevelt also is known to 
look with concern on another sec- 
tion of the Senate bill. This sec- 
tion would permit officers of one 
bank to hold an office in one 
“other bank.” By the Banking Act 
of 1933 Congress closed the door to 
multiple office holding on the part 
of bankers. Now the claim is made 
that if the Senate bill becomes law 


certain important banking firms 
could control other firms by hav- 
ing each partner or officer sit on 


the board of another bank. 

The President is seeking to have 
these portions of the Banking Bill 
changed. 





Federal Taxes: Ways 
To Increase Revenue 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
they own. The suggested rates are 
not described as destructive but the 
acceptance of the principle of grad- 
uated corporate taxation will be 
strongly opposed. 

Sentiment in Congress is repre- 
sented as being lukewarm to the 
idea of the graduated corporation 
tax, and it may die by the wayside. 
However, corporation representa- 
tives here are not so sure. 


INDIVIDUAL INCOMES 

The final phase of the tax plan 
to come out of the House committee 
deals with large individual incomes. 

At present all personal income 
above $1,000,000 is taxed on a flat 
basis of 63 per cent. The Treasury 
in one table suggests that this tax 
continue to rise, running from 64 
per cent on incomes above $1,000,- 
000 to 67 per cent on incomes of 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000 and on up to 
84 per cent on all over $10,000,000. 

Another table reaches down to all 


income above $100.000 and starts 
at that level wtih a tax ranging 
from 59 per cent on up to 83 pel 


cent on all income above $7,500,000. 
The individual with income above 


if this will | 


Mr. | 


the | 


to | 


These bushels of wheat either must 

be disposed of abroad or be per- 
mitted to pile up at home. 
mitted to pile up at home, then, as 
Government officials see it, the start 
will have been made for a return 
to the old cycle that led in 1932 to 
43-cent wheat. 

So what to do? 

Let the American price fall to the 
world price and return to competi- 
tion with Canada, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia and Russia in the markets of 
the world? 

Or take steps to hold American 
prices above world prices and then 
use Federal money to subsidize the 
export of wheat? 

Or undertake a broader program 
of acreage curtailment in 1936 so 
that there will be a check to the 
return of surplus production? 

The AAA feels that it has machin- 
ery now available to follow any one 
of those courses or a combination 
of them all. 

Steps are being taken already 
looking toward changes in the Gov- 
ernment control program. They in- 
clude: 

1. An increase in the “benefit 
payment” to cooperating farmers 
from 29 cents a bushel to 33 cents 
a bushel. This means about $14,- 
000,000 additional income for farm- 
ers derived from government checks. 
It is designed to offset partially the 
decline that has occurred in wheat 
prices due in part to the prospec- 
tive return of the United States to 
an export basis. 

2. Study of a 1936 wheat program 
on the basis of a 15 per cent reduc- 
tion in planted acreage for contract 
signers. This past year Winter 
wheat farmers reduced their acreage 
10 per cent and Spring wheat farm- 
ers were permitted to grow as much 
as they liked on condition that they 
curtail in 1936. 

3. Study of the advantages and 
disadvantages of a Government loan 
on wheat to fix minimum prices for 
that grain just as loans now fix 
minimum prices for corn and cotton 

x ket 


WHEAT CROP TOO LARGE 


‘THE world this year faces what 
looks to Government officials like 


new glut of wheat. 


Europe has the prospect of a good 
crop that will supply her needs in 
most instances. Russia is growing 
a crop that promises to be sharply 
higher than that of a year ago. 

Then Canada expects to grow at 
least 100,000,000 bushels more than 
in 1934. She already has 225,000,000 
bushels piled up awaiting sales 
abroad. This year's crop is expected 
to increase her surplus to 400,000,000 
bushels. To meet that problem the 
Canadian government is planning to 
offer grain at competitive world 
prices. 

But Australia and the Argentine 
have large stores of wheat and are 


| expecting to grow crops equally as 


large as in recent years. That sug- 
gests to officials the prospect of a 
new wheat war, involving subsidies 


If per- 











| 


from $1,000,000 
then on up. 

This part of the plan definitely 
is aimed at reform, because the 
prospect of revenue is meager. Only 
46 million-dollar incomes were re- 
ported on 1933 returns, 


USE OF REVENUES 

What would be done with the 
revenue raised by new taxes? 

Mr. Morgenthau on that 
said: 

“I think it would be in the highest 
public interest to regard the pro- 
ceeds of these taxes as occupying a 
special drawer in the Treasury, 
available only to reduce our borrow- 
ings and later reduce the national 


to $2,000,000 and 


point 





debt. { 
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by governments and the use of other 
international trade weapons. 
* ¢ ¢ 


HOW ABOUT OUR WHEAT? 
‘yYUESTION now facing AAA offi- 
vials is whether the United 
States should set back into the fight 
These officials say that we were in 
it during the years prior to 1933, 
allowing wheat on the farms of the 
country to sell as low as 20 and 25 
cents a bushel. Yet during that pe- 
riod our surplus supplies continued 
to pile up until in 1933 they 


amounted to more than 400,000,000 | 


bushels. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics figures that Canada, Argen- 
tina and Australia as well as Russia 
all are in a position to grow wheat 
more cheaply than this country be- 
cause of low land costs. In addition, 
the English market, which formerly 
absorbed much of the American 
surplus, now is pretty well closed be- 
cause of a _ six-cent preferential 
given Canadian wheat. 

In the face of that situation, the 
Adjustment Administration is par- 


tial to the idea of seeking adjust- | 


ment of American wheat growing 
down near to domestic needs. 

But that means a reduction of 
nearly 25 per cent in production, 
as compared with the average. Re- 
duction of that amount would be 
costly on benefit payment basis, in- 
volving a heavy crain on consumers 
through large processing taxes. 

The result is that many an offi- 
cial headache is wrapped up in the | 
prospective return of the surplus 
wheat problem. 

xe 


DAIRY PRODUCT PROBLEM 
UT that ‘s only one surplus prob- 


lem that is rising to bother the 
Government. 


Butter prices have fallen drastically 
as the result of larger production 
and a switch by consumers to but- 
ter substitutes during the period of 
high prices last Winter. Milk and 
cheese prices also are under pres- 
sure. 

The AAA has no dairy program at 
present. It rather expects that 
dairy farmers will be asking for help 
before long. 

At present hog and cattle prices 
reflect a shortage. Yet the Gov- 
ernment experts believe that the 
peak of these prices has been 
reached and they think that next 
year will see a big supply of hogs 
to relieve the existing slackness of 
supply. 

xere 
THE PROCESSING TAXES 


FFICIALS of the AAA say they 

are satisfied with the way courts 
are treating injunction suits brought 
by processors to stop payment of 
processing taxes. 

In several courts, judges have or- 
dered that the millers, or packers, 
suing for relief, must pay back taxes 
before their suits will be heard, and 
then that they must continue to pay 
the taxes into a trust fund to be 
held by the court pending a final 


' decision on the validity of the law. 


Also, AAA attorneys say that pas- 
sage by Congress of amendments to 
the Adjustment Act would automat- 
ically force an end to such injunc- 
tion suits. The reason is that Con- 


| gress would bar reception of these 


cases by the courts. 

The whole issue is expected to re- 
main up in the air, however, until 
the Supreme Court decides whether 
or not processing taxes are legal. 

x ** 


ELECTRICITY ON FARMS 
‘PO WIDEN the farm market for 
the New Deal's 


Rural Electrification Administration 
| now proposes to lend money to pri- 
vate utility companies to extend 
their lines into farming regions. 

As announced by Morris L. Cooke, 
Administrator, the REA is prepar- 
ing to make loans at 3 per cent 
to cooperating utilities. 

Tied up with this power extension 
idea, is a plan to widen the use of 
Electric Home and Farm authority 


powers to use Government credit to 
finance sale of low cost electrical 
equipment to individual customers. 
A sum of $300,000,000 is available for 
that purpose through the RFC. 
Mr. Cooke said that several loan 
projects for construction of rural 
electric lines are ready for consid- 
eration by the President’s board 
which allots money from the $4,- 
000,000,000 work relief fund. 














In the Service of 
America’s Wheat Farmers 


by the millers of Gotpv Mepat “ Kitchen-tested” Flour 


ODAY, because great mills purchase 
"TWaen in tremendous quantity, the 
wheat farmer sells his wheat at prices 
determined by nationwide supply and 
demand. His obligations end with the 
harvest. He does not know whether the 
flour or other wheat foodstuffs made 
trom his wheat are sold to bakers and 
housewives in Maine or California or 
anywhere between. 

llowe ver, General Mills is working in 
every section of the country, helping 
extend the market for wheat foods. Its 
mills, its terminal and storage elevators, 


its country receiving stations are stra- 
tegically located in the important wheat 
growing sections. In addition, its sales 
Offices in) consuming markets are so lo- 
cated that they help in the efficient 
marketit.g of the wheat products. Be- 
cause its facilities are advantageously 


located, General Mills does its part in 


marketing the farmer's products on @ 
most attractive cost basis. 

Lately, the American farmer has been 
faced with a steady decline in the per 
capita consumption of wheat in this 
country. To offset this reduction in the 
farmer's market, General Mills is con- 
ducting advertising and merchandising 
cainpaigns to increase the use of baked 


wheat products. Every day millions of 
consumers read or hear a sales message 
in print or over the radio. 


As the leader in this joint effort by 
millers and bakers, General Mills is 
performing a great service to the farmer 
and to the nation, and correcting many 
of the false ideas concerning bread in 
the daily diet. 


~ ° 
General Mills, Inc, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Manutacturers of Gold Medal "'K ttc hen-‘ested”’ 
Flour, Wheaties, Bisquick, Sottasilk Cake Flour. 





























Another is in dairy products. | electric power, 
This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offering of these Bonds for sale or as 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed 


as an offering of securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy securities, or as a solicitation 
of deposits under the Plan mentioned below. Such solicitation is made only by the Prospectus. 


Standard Gas and Electric Company 


announces a Plan 


and Extension and Deposit Agreement 


for the extension to October 1, 1940, of the time for the payment of the principal of its Twenty Year 
Six Per Cent Gold Notes due October 1, 1935, and Six Per Cent Convertible Gold Notes due October 
1, 1935. A Prospectus has been issued by Standard Gas and Electric Company relating to the above 
Plan and Extension and Deposit Agreement and Certificates of Deposit relating to such Notes which 
as extended will be Twenty Year Six Per Cent Gold Notes, (Extended) due October 1, 1940, and Six 
Per Cent Convertible Gold Notes, (Extended) due October 1, 1940. 


Copies of the Prospectus relating to the above may be obtained from 


INC. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
A. C. ALLYN AND COMPANY, INC. 


AND OTHER SECURITY DEALERS 


Standard Gas and Electric Company 


- 231 South La Salle Street. Chicago 
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tn proportion as the Sacto | of a govern- 

‘public opinion, it is essen- 
“tal that public opinion should be enlightened. “ 
, GEORGE WASHINGTON 


ad 


“| wholly disepprove of what you say but will - 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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CENSORSHIP OF RADIO 


Chairman of Federal 7 ene mo Commission Now Warns That All Broadcasting Stations Must 
Comply With Its “Mandate” as to What Is “Published’—No Such Power Is Contained in 
The Law or Sanctioned by Supreme Court Decisions 


ae : — 
re (|? en rrr Ti ae 


HE WAY has been opened to complete censorship of 
the radio by the New Deal. 
Whatever doubts the public may have had here- 
tofore, as to the intent of the Federal Radio Com- 
munications Commission to hold a club over the owners 
of broadcasting stations by refusing to renew licenses un- 
less they conformed to the dictates of the Commission, 
now have been removed by the speech made last week by 
Chairman Prall before the 13th annual convention of the 
National Association of Broadcasters. 
_. The term “broadcaster” is here used to mean the owner 
of a station or the holder of a license to own or operate a 
broadcasting station. 

“The radio broadcaster of today,” said Mr. Prall in his 
prepared address, “is the ‘Editor of the Air.’ Like the 
editor of the press he has a distinct responsibility to his 
auditors. 

“The responsibility of the ‘Editor of the Air’ even tran- 
scends that of his more experienced brother, because he 
must comply with the mandate of serving ‘public interest, 
convenience and necessity’ in everything he ‘publishes’ by 
means of his transmitter. His broadcasting franchise is 
contingent upon that.” 

v 


No greater misconception of 


RIGHTS DEFINED | the terms of the present radio law 
BY DECISION OF nor of the powers of Congress 
SUPREME COURT could have been expressed .-“ 


in the foregoing utterance. 
ought not go unchallenged. 

Let it be understood, however, in fairness to Chairman 
Prall that he is not alone in his misconception. . His prede- 
cessors have had it. Members of Congress have had and 
still have it. 

To understand the true origin of the Communications 
Commission’s power, which is identical with that of its 
predecessor—the Federal Radio Commission—it is neces- 
sary only to revert to a unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States on May 9, 1933, in which the 
rights of the Radio Commission were specifically defined. 

In that decision, the Supreme Court made it clear that 
the supervision by the Radio Commission was over the 
distribution of mechanical “facilities,” the conflict of “‘fre- 
quencies” and the “allocation of wave lengths” by zones, 
and by no means any authority over what was spoken or 
broadcast during the use of those facilities. 

“No question is presented here,” said Chief Justice 
Hughes, “as to the power of Congress, in its regulation 
of interstate commerce, to regulate radio communications. 
No State lines divide the radio waves, and national regu- 
lation is not only appropriate but essential to the efficient 
use Of radio facilities. 

“In view of the limited number of available broadcast- 
ing frequencies, the Congress has authorized allocation 
and licenses. The Commission has been set up as the 
licensing authority and invested with broad powers of 
distribution in order to secure a reasonable equality of 
opportunity in radio transmission and reception.” 


Vv 

It is to be noted that Mr. 
MECHANICS OF Hughes refers to “radio waves” 
BROADCASTING and “radio communications” and 


COVERED not broadcasting, that he speaks 
of the use of radio “facilities” 


and that he describes the power of the Commission to is- 
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scope, character and quality of services, and, where an 
equitable adjustment between the States is in view, by 
the relative advantages in service which will be enjoyed 
by the public through the distribution of facilities. 

“In making such an adjustment the equities of existing 
stations undoubtedly demand consideration. They are 
not to be victims of official favoritism. But the weight of 
the evidences as to these equities and all other pertinent 
facts is for the determination of the Commission exer- 
cising its authority to make a ‘fair and equitable alloca- 
tion.’” 

The “quality of services” is obviously related to the 
preceding words “transmission” and “reception” and to 
the concluding phrases—‘“distribution of facilities” and 
“allocation.” 

v 


If the analogy which Mr. Prall 
FREEDOM OF AIR cites, that of an editor and a 


AS IMPORTANT broadcaster, is correct, and there 
AS A FREE PRESS is every reason to believe that on 


that point he is absolutely right, 
then the broadcaster should be protected against the 
slightest influence, official or unofficial, direct or indirect, 
emanating from the Federal Communications Commis- 
sioners or from the President who appoints them. 

Nowhere in the law can there be found warrant for 
the statement that in what the broadcaster “publishes” 
he is obliged “to comply with the mandate of serving pub- 
lic interest, convenience and necessity.” If there were a 
“mandate,” who, in a politically partisan administration, 
is to make the rules or issue the instructions. To issue 
them means censorship—the route to repression as prac- 
ticed today in fascist Germany and in fascist Italy. 

For “publishing” and “broadcasting” are synonymous, 
and any attempt to tell a publisher of a newspaper or 
magazine that he must look to a federal commission for 
license—as, for instance, to the second class mail privilege 
in the Post Office Department—and that in what he pub- 
lishes he must conform to a standard set by a government 
bureau is a usurpation of power which is not sanctioned 
by the Constitution. 

The courts have again and again refused to permit the 
Post Office Department to dictate the editorial policies 
of American newspapers just because second class privi- 
leges happen to have been extended to them. 


v 


So is it equally wrong for the 


NO JURISDICTION, nembers of the Federal Com- 
GIVEN BY LAW _ munication Commission to read 
OVER PROGRAM into the words “public interest, 
convenience and necessity” any 

relationship between the broadcasts themselves by any 
station and the revocation or renewal of a license. 

Another mistaken impression is that since the Com- 
mission’s decisions as to the “facts” in any case are final, 
this makes it possible to render decisions on the issuance 
of licenses that are not subject to court review. 

But the Supreme Court thus disposes of that point: 

“Whether the Commission applies the legislative stand- 
ards validly set up, whether it acts within the authority 
conferred or goes beyond it, whether its proceedings 
satisfy the pertinent demands of due process, whether in 
short, there is compliance with the legal requirements 
which fix the province of the Commission and govern its 
action, are appropriate questions for judicial decision. 
These are questions of law upon which the Court is to 


Unfortunately the record of the Commission speaks for 
itself and a letter recently written by Chairman Prall him- 
self to Representative Culkin frankly concedes that in the 
allocation of licenses, consideration is given to what is 
spoken over the air. It reveals that political influence 
from members of Congress is given due weight. 


v 


The letter in question answered 


RECORD SHOWS a protest against the broadcast 
POLITICS STILL by Ben Bernie in which he made 
CONTROLLING a humorous reference to the 


Gettysburg speech—a reference 
clearly understood by anyone with a sense of humor. 

But apparently humor must conform to the wishes of 
members of Congress representing particular points of 
view and the Commission seems ready to surrender to 
Congress on the principle of censoring programs which 
are distasteful to the members of the legislative body. 

The power to regulate interstate commerce cannot be 
validly exercised so as to conflict with any article of 
the Constitution apart from the commerce clause. The 
mention of “due process” as covered by the Fifth Amend- 
ment was not casual on the part of the Supreme Court in 
its radio decision of May 9, 1933, but is in accord with the 
consistent view of the Court that an act of a governmental 
commission cannot be repugnant to other clauses of. the 
Constitution any more than it can go beyond the limits of 
the clause from which it derives its enabling authority. 

The provisions of the Constitution which prohibit Con- 
gress from making any law abridging the freedom of the 
press and the freedom of speech apply to radio broadcast- 
ing as well as to speeches made before a visible audience. 

Indeed, in the btoadcasting auditoriums of today, 
thousands of people are often assembled. The fact that 
invisible audiences also listen in, does not destroy this 
character of peaceable assemblage so carefully safeguarded 
in the First Amendment to the Constitution. 

Television is coming soon. The speaker then will be 
seen as well as heard. It is, therefore, doubly essential 
now that no federal commission should construe the words 
“public interest, convenience, and necessity” as involving 
any jurisdiction over what is spoken over the radio. 


v 


There is ample law, supported 


LAWS COVER by court decisions, to cover the 
ANY ABUSE OF cases of those who abuse this 
AIR PRIVILEGE freedom whether in the press or 


on the air. Thus the laws of libel, 
the laws against fraud or misrepresentation in the sale of 
products in interstate commerce, the powers of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission with reference to false advertising 
and the new provisions in the Copeland Food and Drug 
bill, which has already passed the Senate, are equally ap- 
plicable to radio. 

But while the violation of these statutes may be ground 
for revoking a license after due trial before the proper 
tribunal, there is no justification for vesting in the Federal 
Communications Commission the power to try any cases 
except those which relate to the mechanical distribution 
of radio facilities. 

Let us hope that the Communications Commission will 
stay strictly within its sphere as a regulatory body and 
that it will correct the erroneous impression it has given 
broadcasters with respect to the licensing privilege. It 
should proclaim an unequivocal definition that conforms 
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to the provisions of the Communications law itself which 
forbids censorship of programs. 

Otherwise, as we approach a presidential and congres- 
sional campaign more important than any since the Civil 
War, the American people will be distrustful of broad- 
casting and will assume that the New Deal is unwilling to 
permit broadcasting stations to proceed without intimi- 
dating speeches from a licensing authority which feels it 
can exercise summarily the power of life or death over a 
broadcasting station. 

The best assurance against such abuse would be the im- 
mediate issuance of three-year licenses, as permitted by 
the law, so that the club of short-term licenses would be 
removed altogether. Freedom of the air is as important 
as freedom of the press. 


sue licenses as related to “a reasonable equality of op- pass.” 
portunity in radio transmission and reception.” The truth is the Federal Communications Commission 
The words “transmission” and “reception” are para- may investigate all the facts relating to the use of “facili- 
mount in the language of the decision. Later on in the ties,” the mechanical interference by one station with the 
same opinion of the Court we find again in referring to the facilities of another and the consequent damage to the 
character and quality of the mechanical transmission and public interest or convenience through such mechanical 
reception, the following statements by the Chief Justice: ‘overlapping. But this is a far cry from assuming that the 
“In granting licenses, the Commission is required to power to regulate broadcasting licenses and facilities 
act ‘as public convenience, interest or necessity requires.’ means the power to prohibit or abridge what is “pub- 
This criterion is not to be interpreted as setting up a lished.” 
standard so indefinite as to confer an unlimited power. Mr. Prall indignantly denies, to be sure, during the 
(Compare N. Y. Central Securities Co. v. United States course of his speech that “there has been the slightest de- 
287 U.S. 12, 24.) gree of censorship invoked upon networks by the Admin- 
“The requirement is to be interpreted by its context, by istration or by our Commission” and that all such talk 
the nature of radio transmission and reception, by the “may be branded as sheer partisan propaganda.” 
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